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RUTH FULTON BENEDICT (1887-1948)* 


WITH THE DEATH of Ruth Benedict on September 17, 1948, the American 
Folklore Society has lost a leader who was responsible for setting standards 
of disciplined scholarship for the Journal, as well as for furnishing new in- 
sights and new avenues for research. In her years as editor for the American 
Folklore Society, 1925-1939, she expressed in her choice of material for publi- 
cation, the theory which she made explicit in her Patterns of Culture—that no 
trait existed in isolation or in self-sufficiency. She encouraged and solicited 
articles which saw folklore as an aspect of culture—studies of folklore as 
process, or as expressive of permeating attitudes. She delighted in articles 
in which the study of the diffusion of incidents was not an end, but the basis 
for an understanding of factors of selection, or of integration. Under her 
editorship were published some of our most important studies of folklore. 
Her own publications in the field of folklore were few; but, in these, too, she 
led the way. In her introduction to Zuai Mythology, she showed how it was 
possible to take from psychoanalysis the insights it offered, without accepting 
its culture-bound formulations. In this way she could arrive at new conclu- 
sions, new insights, which she could offer to psychoanalysis in return. 
Ruth Benedict’s interest in folklore was only a part of her broader pre- 
occupation with the spiritual experience of a society. She was interested in 
religion, and one of her most suggestive contributions to thought is her 
short article on ‘‘Animism”’ in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. She was 
also interested in written literature as expressive of the cultural background 
and of the philosophic formulations of a society. Her discovery of culture as 
background to thought—though she did not call it that at the time—came 
to her through the study of English literature under the tutelage of Vassar’s 
famous teacher, Laura Wylie. It was to this training that she paid tribute 
in her presidential address to the American Anthropological Association. 
Not only the folklorists, however, have lost a leader. Social scientists repre- 
senting different disciplines, psychologists and scholars concerned with edu- 
cation, people engaged in the humanities, philosophers and men in govern- 
mental offices, ask, ‘‘To whom do we turn with our questions now?” I do 
not know the answer. Ruth Benedict is irreplaceable. When, at the beginning 
of the last war, our government heard that the Chinese government was using 
anthropologists for advice in rehabilitation, it was to Ruth Benedict that it 







































* This number of the Journal is affectionately dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Benedict.— 
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turned to find out how it could use anthropologists here; and it did use them 
to good effect. Ruth Benedict was unique in the ability to transmute an in. 
finity of details, in themselves dull and meaningless, into a significant direc. 
tive, or into a principle which was basic enough to cut underneath the tech. 
nical barriers between different disciplines. 

What anthropologists have learned from Ruth Benedict is so far-reaching 
that most of us are unaware of it. At the time the two articles which fore. 
shadowed her great work, Patterns of Culture, first appeared—“‘ Psychological 
Types in the Cultures of the Southwest,” and “Configurations of Culture in 
North America,’”’ most of us as a rule did not regard an ethnography as a 
coherent unit representing an internal consistency. If we did read one through 
it was to discover how many traits the culture shared with other known 
cultures. Most of us, however, as a rule merely used the table of contents, or 
even the index, to aid us in studying the diffusion of discrete traits. 

Ruth Benedict taught us to read an ethnography as we would visit a 
tribe: to accord equal dignity to every datum, to read slowly and repeatedly, 
delving beyond the interpretative words of the writer, till we could savor the 
culture. She taught us meticulous attention to detail, because to her mind no 
detail was trivial; it was to be examined carefully as a clue to society's 
peculiar expression and arrangement of reality. Ruth Benedict read an eth- 
nography repeatedly and studied the culture till she could experience reality 
to some extent as that group did; until their behavior and their formulations 
‘made sense”’; and the trenchant illuminative comments upon other cultures 
which her students like to quote, came out of this experience. When she tried 
to find a name for this meaning which emerged after total acquaintance with 
a culture, she called it ‘‘pattern.” It was perhaps an unfortunate name, as 
it has been attacked by a number of her colleagues; but what it refers to 
remains valid, and its validity is being re-enforced continually through in- 
tensive studies dealing with various aspects of culture. 

For her insistence on total experiencing of the total culture, many of us shook 
our heads and called her, ‘‘mystical’’ and “‘intuitive’’ and ‘‘unscientific.” 
Like other pioneers of thought, she was ahead of her times, ahead of our 
thinking; only recently have we learned to recognize, what was implicit in 
her work years ago—that not only is ethnographic fact what we might call 
psychosomatic, mind and matter in co-existence, but that the apperception 
itself must be both cognitive and emotive at once. At a time when we were 
trying to be scientific in the old Pearsonian sense, deleting the observer from 
the observed, she was not only scientific in the Einsteinian sense, including 
the observer, but went beyond this, defining the observer as a total person, 
apperceiving with immediacy as well as cognitively. Through careful analysis 
of detail, through intimate acquaintance with her material, she arrived at the 
point where she knew that it was fun to be a Kwakiutl, or something of what 
it was like to get up in the morning and be a Zufi. 

It took courage to write Patterns of Culture; and the book, with its two 
anticipatory papers, coming as it did at a time when we doubted our old 
methods but had nothing to put in their place, was of immediate importance 
to social science and the humanities. It is a most widely read anthropological 
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book, used in a great many courses in a great many colleges and universities, 
translated into several foreign languages, published finally in a pocket book 
edition. With Patterns of Culture, Ruth Benedict introduced a new approach 
to the study of society, giving, like a scholar, true recognition to others who 
had arrived at related hypotheses, like Spengler and Dilthey. She would have 
been nonetheless a pioneer, even if the theory had not been original with her; 
because it took her peculiar genius and her brand of courage to apply the 
theory to the details which comprised most ethnographies at that time. 

This kind of work took time. At a time when the academic world rated 
importance by number of publications, Ruth Benedict had the courage to 
publish little. In the ten years after the publication of the doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1924-1933, she published only three articles apart from the six short 
ones in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. But they were writings of 
importance. The first, The ‘Science of Culture,” has been reprinted twice; 
the other two laid the groundwork for Patterns of Culture, which appeared in 
1934. The wealth of perfectly mastered detail makes an impression of decep- 
tive facility. She is like a native speaking her language with such superb 
perfection that the mechanics of its morphology are hidden from the casual 
hearer. Beside her writings, our own efforts seem reminiscent, at best, of the 
obvious flawlessness in the speech of a foreigner. This is particularly true of 
her last book, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, where the student of 
method is tempted to analyse the hidden grammar behind each flowing sen- 
tence; to visualize the process of collecting, studying and sorting the mass of 
data of every possible variety; to contemplate the infinite discipline, insight 
and sheer sweat that went into its making. 

I have been paying tribute to the scholar only. After Margaret Mead’s 
tribute to her in a recent number of the American Anthropologist, there is 
little left to say about her as a person. Outstanding among her qualities were 
her courage, her self-discipline, her absolute sense of personal responsibility 
to society, and to her chosen field. To her students, perhaps her outstanding 
quality was that respect for human dignity which is basic to the truly demo- 
cratic spirit. Her most unimportant students remember with gratitude how, 
after a ten-minute interview,.she remembered everything essential about 
them: their particular training, their special interest, their background. 
Others remember how, in a room designed for a lecturer with a rostrum, she 
stood among them when she lectured. Her audiences remember the willing- 
ness with which she accepted an invitation to speak to them; what they did 
not know was the agony of anticipation she went through before she met 
them; how she disliked all public appearances, and the preparation of public 
lectures. My own most vivid memory is of Ruth Benedict visiting my 
children, accepting and accepted. 

Ruth Benedict has gone from our midst, but her work is with us; we shall 
always discover new insights in it, as our own thinking matures. Her impact 
upon the study of folklore and anthropology will never be lost. 

Dorotuy LEE 
Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





BULU TALES 
FROM THE COLLECTION oF A. N. Kruc* 


IN THE APRIL-JUNE issue of the Journal of American Folklore for 1912 ap- 
peared a collection of twenty-four African stories entitled ‘“‘Bulu Tales from 
Kamerun, West Africa.”’ The collection had been made by Adolph N. Krug, 
and the address appended to it was “Great Batanga, Kamerun, West Africa.” 
One of the early series of African oral literature, these tales soon proved 
their value to students of Negro folklore. They have been cited repeatedly 
in all the standard American works, as giving a valuable point of reference 
for the tales told by Negroes in various parts of the New World. 

What was not realized was that they represented such a small sampling 
of Bulu literary resources, such as were later found in the tales collected 
afterwards by Mr. Krug. It was not until his death that the existence of the 
manuscript of the collection from which the stories presented here are taken, 
numbering 411 tales, became known. So important are they that it was de- 
cided to publish a selection from them, rather than await the delays incident 
on arranging for the appearance of the total collection. 

Mr. Krug came to the United States at the age of fifteen years, from 
Germany. Going to Antrim, New Hampshire, after a year in New York, he 
found employment in a factory. The influence of the family with whom he 
came to make his home caused him first to join the Presbyterian Church, 
and then to enroll as a student in the Mt. Hermon School at Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts, graduating from it in 1900 when he was twenty-seven years 
old. 

That fall he entered Amherst College, completing the course three years 
later. While a student he had learned that the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions (North) was seeking teachers of German for its West Africa Mission 
in the Cameroons, at that time a German colony. He volunteered, was ac- 
cepted, and shortly after his graduation from Amherst he, with his bride, 
Miss Evelyn Saul, left for what was to be the area in which he was to spend 
most of his life, and where he was to carry on his lifework. 

The station to which the young couple were assigned was in what, in 1904, 
was the deep interior. The Cameroons was in large part unexplored, and Mr. 
Krug used his vacation months to penetrate the further interior, making 
maps of the trails he traversed, a contribution that was recognized by the 
Royal Geographical Society. During these trips, he selected the centers of 
population that seemed to hold greatest promise for expansion of the teaching 
and evangelistic work of his mission. His foresight is seen in the fact that each 
of these localities now maintains a large school and church. 

In addition to his mission work, Krug was interested in the life of the 
indigenous peoples, especially their folklore. The tales of the collection 
sampled here were garnered during the thirty-nine years of his stay, as were 


* Selected, and supplied with notes and introduction, by M. J. Herskovits. The Editors of 
the Journal are grateful to members of the Krug family for a subvention toward the publication 
cost of this article—THE Epitors. 
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the hundreds more he collected—in one place in his notes he speaks of 750 
animal tales which he had recorded. We can but regret that he did not live 
to do the work of classification and editing he intended to do on his return 
to the United States in 1942. Unfortunately, his death followed shortly after 
an operation which had been postponed too long. 

According to the notes which accompany the tales, the Bulu live in the 
southern part of the Cameroons, probably having migrated from the north- 
east. The family, under strict paternal control, is the basic social unit. The 
rights of the head of the family over his children are “unlimited,” including 
the privilege, in the old days, of selling or pawning them. Children show 
“real affection” for their mothers, and are ‘‘especially obliged”’ to obey them. 
The men eat together in the ‘“palaver house,’’ while each woman eats with 
her daughters and small sons at home. 

The Bulu, like the Fang and Yaunde, have secret societies. Initiation into 
the Bekungu follows upon sickness held to have been caused by breaking a 
food taboo or the tribal moral code. The initiation removes the nsem, the 
illness or other punishment resulting from the offense. The Sé society is a 
larger one, including members from different tribes, so that this grouping 
acts as a kind of a super-tribal organization, wherein men with different 
affiliations regard each others as brothers, thus minimizing the danger of 
intertribal warfare. 

Many of the tales mention marriage practices and the taboos of preg- 
nancy. The family is polygynous. Marriage is marked by the passage of 
bride-wealth, after which the man comes to the family of the woman to take 
her to his dwelling-place. Elopement, niggardliness in the gifts given, dis- 
respect on the part of the prospective son-in-law, or if, after marriage, the 
wife is prohibited from visiting her family, are among the things ‘“‘hated”’ 
by the girl’s family. The family of the man, in turn, ‘“‘hate’’ for her people 
to allow the girl ‘‘to have lovers in her home village,” or for her to remain 
there too long while on a visit, or for her to return “just hand and feet,” 
without bringing to her husband the gifts that show her people hold him in 
regard. While a woman is pregnant, neither she or her husband may eat bad 
meat, dig a rat out of a hole, kill a wounded animal (‘‘lest the child die the 
day it is born’’), touch a corpse, or dig a grave, or cross a line of driver ants 
(‘lest the labor and birth pangs be prolonged’’)—these, besides ‘‘many 
others.”’ 

The world-view of the Bulu envisages a creator of man named Zome or 
Zobe Yemebe’e—Zobe being his name, Yemebe’e his father, and Nkpwaévé 
his paternal grandfather. The myth tells how he left them, and the sons, 
Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Dwarf and Akutu (Fool) went after him to get fire and 
other needs for existence; how they found other attractions too much for 
them and forgot their errand; until Mét6, Man, sought him out and brought 
back fire and plants. Another (No. 1 in this selection) explains why Nkpwaévé 
imposed the obligation of the dowry on men. Magic enters strongly in the 
belief-system of the Bulu, as among all other African peoples, the worker of 
magic thus being a person of great importance. The Bulu also worship local 
spirits, while the cult of the dead figures importantly. 
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Bulu tales are told by groups of people sitting about the camp fire, or in 
a house where each takes his turn at telling stories. They are also told by 
men who go from town to town, much as minstrels or troubadours did during 
the Middle Ages. They recite the tales while playing “‘stringed instruments 
or shaking bells, or playing the native xylophone.” Krug differentiates three 
kinds of stories: (1) ‘‘stories of creation, of Zomeyo Mebe’e, the god of Buly 
mythology’’—that is, myths, properly speaking; (2) ‘‘explanations of things 
as found today, in nature or lives of men’’—explanatory tales; (3) “animal 
stories; in very many of these the tortoise is the shrewd hero, often with 
leopard as victim of his jokes’’; (4) ‘‘stories of people.’’ It is further noted 
that many “have the purpose of teaching some moral lesson, such as (1) 
obedience, (2) kindness, (3) humility, (4) courage, (5) shrewdness’’; while 
“many tell of magic power, sudden wealth or fortune by magic, but which 
is lost again through the breaking of a taboo.’’ The tales in this collection 
were written by Bulu school boys in the mission school at Elat, Cameroons, 
It is noted that “they are translated . . . as nearly literally as . . . clearness 
and readableness would permit.” In preparing this selection for publication, 
I have almost entirely preserved Mr. Krug’s rendering. The original titling 
of the tales has also been retained. Those who are familiar with the literature 
on Negro folklore will recognise many widely-distributed themes, to which 
they will without difficulty apply the standard catch-phrases. 

The original numbers of the tales selected are given in footnotes. The 411 
tales of the total collection, which vary widely in length, are divided into 5 
“books,” having, respectively, 47, 96, 97, 116 and 55 stories each. Many 
of these are variants, so that the total of 411 probably represents 300 dif- 
ferent stories. It has not been possible to discern any criterion of assignment 
of individual tales to the several books, since each includes examples of all of 
Krug’s own categories. Why they were arranged in this order, then, remains 
a matter for conjecture.—m.J.H. 


1. “Zobeyo Mebe’e, the Creator, and His Friend, Nkpwaévé’" 


Once upon a time, long long ago, Zobeyo Mebe’e had four sons. The names of these 
four sons were: Man, Dog, Sheep, and Rooster. All four of these sons stayed at home 
a long time without getting married. Rooster spoke up and said, ‘‘Ah, father of mine, 
I have endured living here as a bachelor about long enough; you have never married 
me a woman, so I had rather go from town to town and hunt for goods with which 
to get married.” 

His father sent him on an errand with this message, ‘‘You go now and say to 
Nkpwaévé, ‘Father says for you to please send him a load of kola nuts’.” At the 
arrival of the Rooster Nkpwaév6 said to him, ‘‘You will be able to go back tomorrow.” 
When the day had dawned, Rooster went to Nkpwaév6, and said to him, “I am going 
home now.” So Nkpwaévé went into his house and he put some kola nuts into a 
basket, and he also put a hen into the basket, and said, ‘‘Now as you go on your 
homeward journey do not untie this load in the basket, for if you untie the load you 
will see what you will see.’ He went home and arrived safely at his father’s house, 
and he gave him the basket of kola nuts, and his father called him to go into the house 
with him. There in the house he untied the basket and put the hen on the ground and 


1 Bk. I, No. 39. 
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said to the rooster, “There is your wife.” Thus the rooster got married and he took 
his wife and they went out together and lived just behind the houses, for he would 
not live in the palaver-house or any of the other houses. 

Dog arose also and said, “Ah, father, you have now given Rooster a wife, but 
Rooster never does any work at all, but simply walks about back of the houses, just 
as he pleases; but on the other hand I kill game for you, and guard your village, but 
you have not given me any wife, so I will not live here any longer. I had rather die 
as a pauper and bachelor and go from town to town and hunt for goods to get mar- 
ried.” When the dog was about to leave home Zobeyo Mebe’e spoke to him, just as 
he had said to the rooster. The dog went and did as he was directed and also got a 
wife from Nkpwaévé in the same way as Rooster had done. 

Sheep did just as Rooster and Dog had done, and he got a wife in the same way. 

At last Man came to Zobeyo Mebe’e and said, ‘‘Ah, father mine, what kind of a 
way is this in which you have been treating me? You have gotten wives for all your 
sons who were born last, but I, who am the oldest, still have no wife. It is I who cut 
bush for the garden, and I cut up the firewood, and I go on long journeys for you, 
but you have not given me a wife. I shall not stay at home any longer, for I had rather 
be a wandering beggar and go from town to town and hunt for goods to get married 
than to stay here at home in this fashion.” 

His father now sent him to Nkpwaévé and gave him the very same message as he 
had the other sons. So Man, the son of Zobeyo Mebe’e, also arrived at the village of 
Nkpwaév6 and told him the message Zobeyo Mebe’e had sent him. Nkpwaévé loaded 
up and tied up the basket, and besides the few kola nuts he put a woman into the 
basket, and he instructed the man carefully and said, ‘‘Do not untie this basket on 
your way home, or you will see trouble.” 

The man took up the basket and started to carry it home; but after he had gone 
some distance he asked himself within his heart, ‘‘What kind of kola nuts are these 
that they are so very heavy?” Again after he had gone quite a distance he put the 
basket on the ground and said, “I think I will look into this basket and see what kind 
of kola nuts these are.”’ So he untied the basket, and lo, and behold, all of a sudden a 
buxom young woman jumped out from the basket and ran back home to the village 
of Nkpwaévé. 

Thereupon the man said, ‘‘Mercy on me, what can I do now?” He went back home 
to his father Zobeyo Mebe’e and told him just what he had done and just what had 
happened. His father said to him, ‘‘You are indeed a man without real sense and a no- 
bedy, for now you must start at the very beginning again and have all the trouble of 
getting enough goods to give to Nkpwaévé as a marriage dowry for his daughter.” 
So the man had all the trouble to hunt for goods and take them to Nkpwaévé to give 
as a dowry for his daughter, and not until after he had paid the full price of the dowry 
was he able to marry a woman. 

It is for this reason that men now always have to give goods as a dowry to marry a 
woman; it is just because this first one acted foolishly and was unable to endure the 
heavy load. But the dog and the rooster and the sheep do not give a dowry for mar- 
riage, but they marry without giving any goods, because they did just as Nkpwaévé 
had told them. 


2. ““ ‘Much More’ Is Coming Later’’ 


Once upon a time a young man was setting traps for animals. When he went to 
inspect his traps one day he found a dwarf antelope caught in one of his traps. This 
dwarf antelope said to him, ‘‘Please do not kill me, for ‘much more’ is coming later.” 


* Bk. III, No. 27. 
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On another morning he went to his traps and in one of them he found a red antelope, 
which also said to him, ‘Please do not kill me, for ‘much more’ is coming later.” 
On another day he found a large black antelope caught, and it said the same thing, 
and he released it and again at another time he found a buffalo caught, and it said the 
same thing, and he also released it. 

But there came a day when he caught an elephant in his trap. Now he said to the 
elephant, “It is certainly you they meant when they said, ‘Much more’ is coming 
later.” But the elephant said, ‘‘No, indeed, for ‘much more’ is still to come later,” 
The youth, however, was doubtful and said, Is there indeed any animal which sur. 
passes you in size or in value? You must be ‘much more,’ for you have those valuable 
ivory tusks and a lot of meat besides.” But the elephant entreated him to let him go, 
and he also entreated him to be patient a little longer, and to wait for ‘‘much more” 
for just one more time. So the youth let the elephant go also. 

After two more nights had passed the youth went again to inspect his traps, and 
there he found a very small, old man, caught in a trap, and he asked the little old 
man: ‘‘What is your name?” and the little old man said: “I am abu’u, Much More.” 
The young man felt very grieved indeed, as well as disappointed, and just when he 
was about ready to throw his spear at this very little old man, the little old man lifted 
up his voice and called out aloud and very much wealth came in response to his call, 
ivory tusks, bales of rubber, and goats and sheep and fowl, and there were also women 
among these things and also white men’s goods from the coast. 

Thus did this youth see much wealth indeed just because he endured and waited for 
‘“‘much more’”’ to come, and ‘‘much more”’ did come at last. 


3. “The Story of the Three Boys, Two of Whom Killed Their Father’’ 


Once upon a time there were three men and their wives and their three sons, all 
living in the same village. These three fathers said to their sons, ‘“‘As long as ever we 
are living in this village none of you boys must ever go out on the path from the lower 
end of the village.” 

Not many nights had passed after they had received this admonition when all three 
of the boys started out to go on the path from the lower end of the village. They soon 
arrived at a large town and they entered the palaver-house; and the chief of the vil- 
lage and owner of the palaver-house asked then, ‘‘Whence do you come?”’ They an- 
swered him and said, ‘‘We are from the village just across the river; but none of us is 
married yet.” 

This man said to the boys, ‘‘Go back home now and kill your fathers and your 
mothers.”” They went back and arrived in their village and the one who was oldest 
killed his father and mother, and the one who was next in age also killed his father 
and mother. But the youngest one said to his father and mother, ‘“‘Go and hide in 
yonder rocky cave.”’ The father and mother went there and hid themselves. 

Soon after this all three young men went again to the man across the river, and 
they said to him, ‘‘We have killed our fathers and mothers.”’ This man said, ‘‘Come 
back here again after two nights.’’ They went back home and after two nights had 
passed they went back to him and said, ‘“‘We have come just as you told us we should 
come.” The man asked, ‘“‘Have you indeed killed your fathers and your mothers?” 
and they said, ‘‘Yes”’; and now he told them again to come after four nights. They re- 
turned to their village and after four nights had passed the youngest one said, ‘‘Let us 
go now as we have promised.’’ When the others asked him, ‘‘How is it that you know 
four nights have passed?” and he said, “I used to hear my father say four nights.” 
This time only two of them went; the oldest one stayed at home. 
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They arrived at the village and said to the man, ‘“‘We have come again as you di- 
rected.” But the man said, “You have not killed your fathers at all, come back again 
after eight nights. When you come back bring me also as slave a man who is not re- 
lated to you.”’ The boys went home, and they said to each other, ‘What is this saying 
of the man, bring me a slave who is not related to you?’’ The youngest of them went 
and asked his father, ‘‘What is a slave who is not related to you?”’ His father said to 
him, You go out on a little path from back of the houses and you will arrive at a 
large village. Go and stand in the street of that village and call out and say, ‘Ah, 
owner of this village, ah, owner of this village, father says you are to send him a slave 
who is not related to him’.’’ He went as directed and obtained the slave. His friends 
therefore asked him, ‘‘How is it that you know what is a slave who is not related to 
you?” and he said, ‘‘It is because I used to hear my father say, ‘A slave who is not 
related to me’.”” 

Now all three young men went to the man across the river after eight nights had 
passed, and they gave him the slave. The man however said, ‘‘You have deceived me 
when you said that you had killed your fathers and your mothers, for I see a person 
standing over in yonder rocky cave.’’ They started to go back to their village, and 
the man said again, ‘‘I myself will come over to your village and will kill your father 
and your mother this evening.” 

When night was approaching the boy was surprised to see the man coming up the 
street of the village, and the man said, ‘Hurry up now and call your father and your 
mother quickly, and I will kill them.’’ The boy went and called his father and his 
mother, and his father came and sat down on a bed, and he said to his wife, ‘‘Hasten 
now, please, and give this man some food,’’ and the woman gave him the food as 
directed. Thereupon this man gave the boy an egg of brass, and told him to throw it 
on the ground. The boy did as directed and threw the egg on the ground, and lo, and 
behold, all of a sudden, there stood a very large village full of people. The man told 
the boy he would be the owner of this whole village, for he alone of the three boys 
had shown real sense. 


4. “The Story of the Foolish Smoker and the Hunter’’4 


Once upon a time there lived a foolish smoker of tobacco, who did nothing else but 
smoke. He sent men to the coast and they brought up bales of tobacco for him. One 
day he asked his mother to make some cassava rolls for him. She did as he asked and 
he went out for a camping trip, and lived in the forest. It happened that at the same 
time the foolish hunter arose and said to himself, ‘‘I am going out into the forest to 
hunt with my gun.” Thus did he happen to find the foolish smoker, who was living 
in the forest and was smoking tobacco. 

The foolish hunter said to the foolish smoker, ‘‘I think I will go to hunt some game,” 
and he went and killed lots of game. He cooked some of the meat and offered some to 
the foolish smoker, but the foolish smoker said, ‘‘What do you mean, I do not want 
your meat, when were you here did you find me eating any meat?” After this the 
foolish hunter went out again to hunt, and a giant came, and took away all the meat. 
When the hunter came back from his hunting he found all the meat was gone, and he 
hunted for it and after that he hung up the game he had just brought home with him. 
Before he went out hunting again he said to the foolish smoker, “I do not want to 
find all my meat gone another time, for you may be sure, if it is gone next time, there 
will be serious trouble.” 

Then the giant came again to take away meat, and the foolish smoker said to the 
giant, “If you come again and again to take away meat belonging to another person, 
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when the man whose meat it is comes home today, he will certainly kill me.” There. 
upon the giant gave him a large brass egg shell, and he told him, “If the foolish 
hunter comes today and asks you, ‘Where is my meat?’ you answer him, ‘I do not 
know’; and if he says, ‘I will kill you,’ you throw this brass egg shell on the ground, 
and wait and see what will happen.” 

When the foolish hunter came back from the forest he asked, ‘‘Where is my meat?” 
and the foolish smoker replied, “I do not know.” At this reply the hunter cocked his 
gun to shoot him, and now he threw the brass egg shell on the ground, and lo and be. 
hold what magic, for there stood a large village. 

Therefore the people have asked this question, ‘‘Who is the owner of this village, 
is it the foolish smoker or the foolish hunter?” You, my friends, who read this, may 
settle this difficult palaver. ‘ 


5. “‘The Story of the Man Who Ate His Own Children’’® 


Once upon a time there was a man who was a cannibal; and he ate his own children, 
Now after some time, when his wife had borne another child, one day she went out 
into her garden to work, and she hid her child in a cave in a rock. Now the husband 
hunted and hunted for the child, and at last he heard it crying in that cave in the 
rock, and he opened the cave and killed the child, and was preparing to eat it. 

When the woman came back from her work in the garden she found the kettle 
with the flesh of the child in it, sitting on the fire cooking. She said to her husband, 
“Go and get the scissors for me, please, and I will trim your beard for you.”’ The hus- 
band gave her the shears. So the woman did trim his beard, and after that she cut 
his throat. In this way did the woman kill her husband in order to get revenge and 
satisfaction for the fact that he had killed and eaten her children. 

Now, kind reader, if it were left for you to decide, what would you say, who is to 
be blamed in this affair, is it the man or is it the woman? 


6. ‘‘The Story of Three Men’’6 


It happened as follows. A youth left his home town and he said to himself, “I think 
I'll go courting.’’ This man had a dog. Another man also said, “I think I’ll go a court- 
ing.”” Another man happened to have this same inspiration. 

These three men were of different tribes, and they met at the crossroads. One had 
a dog, another a roll of cassava, and the third one had some peanut butter cooked 
in a bundle in a leaf. The one who had the roll of cassava said, ‘‘What shall we eat 
with this cassava?”’ and the other man said, “I have some peanut butter here ina 
leaf.’’ They untied the cassava roll and the bundle of peanut butter and sat down 
there together and ate; and when they had finished eating they threw the leaf into 
the bushes. The dog went after the leaf to lick it clean and he found a dead elephant 
there in the bushes. 

By this time the men had gone quite a distance, but the owner of the dog returned 
to hunt for his dog, and he found the dog and the elephant. He said to himself, ‘Surely 
this is my elephant.”’ He hastened and called the other men back and told them, “I 
have found a dead elephant, for my dog went after the leaf to lick off the peanut 
butter.” Thereupon said the second man, “If I had not brought that peanut butter, 
what would the dog have followed into the bushes? Therefore the elephant belongs 
to me, for your dog followed the leaf from the peanut butter.’’ But the other man now 
spoke up and said, “If I had not brought with me the roll of cassava we would not 
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have eaten the peanut butter here; we ate the peanut butter because I had the cas- 
sava roll, therefore the elephant is mine.” 

Thus they quarreled a long time over the elephant; and at last they went to the 
next town to ask the people there to help settle this dispute, as to which one of the 
three men should have the elephant. 

Therefore we ask you, gentle reader, how would you settle this delicate question? 


7. “The Story of the Three Women’”’ 


Once upon a time a man married three women. The names of these three women 
were: ‘‘The-finder-of-the-Path,” ‘‘The-Gatherer,’’ and ‘‘The-one-who-Brings- 
People-Back-to-Life.”” 

Their husband went out for a walk in the forest; and he died out there in the forest. 
When the darkness of night had passed they said one to the other, “Let us go out 
together into the forest and follow our husband.” They said, ‘‘You, the finder of the 
path, go on ahead of us and find the path.” So the finder of the path went on ahead 
of them and by magic charm she found the path he had taken, and they came to 
the place in the forest where their husband had died. 

Then they said, ‘‘Now you, the gatherer, take up this body,”’ and the gatherer did 
take up the body. After this they said, ‘‘Now you, the one who brings people back 
to life, bring him back to life.” And now the one who brought people back to life did 
bring him back to life. 

Soon after this they again arrived at their village, and these three women had a 
quarrel about the possession of their husband. They called all the people together to 
settle this palaver for them; and the people settled the dispute as follows, ‘All three 
of these women have this man as their husband.” 


8. ‘“‘The Three Men Who Went Courting’’® 


Once upon a time three men went courting to Bipindi (a trading settlement on 
the Kikue or Lokundja River). One was a Yaunde man, another a Yeno’o and the 
third was of the Bene tribe. When they had arrived there a girl fell in love with all 
three of them. They slept there one night. On the second evening the girl said to 
them, “I have cooked a large yam (tuber plant) for you to eat.’’ After they had eaten 
the yam they made magic charms for themselves. One obtained the power to bring 
people back to life, another had a mirror which showed things at a very great distance, 
and the third one got a pair of powerful wings. 

Now after they had started on their way homeward the one who had the magic 
mirror looked back and saw the girl they had been courting laid out as a corpse. He 
called the man who had the powerful wings and the man who could bring people 
back to life, and the man with the powerful wings took them back there very swiftly. 
The man who had the magic charm to bring people back to life brought her to life 
again. When the father of the girl saw that the girl had come back to life again he 
said to the men, ‘‘You may take your sweetheart home with you, and you need not 
give any marriage dowry at all, for had you not been here she would never have lived 
again. 

When they had come to the crossroads the Yaunde man said, ‘‘Here is where I 
turn off to go back to my home in Yaunde, and this woman and I will go together.” 
The Yeno’o man said, “I will go on this other road to my village, and the woman 
goes with me.”’ The Bene man also said, “I too am going to my village, but certainly 
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the woman goes with me.” They did in this way, for the man with the magic mirror 
said, ‘‘Had it not been for me we would never have known that the woman had died,” 
The one who had the powerful wings said, ‘“‘Had it not been but for me, we would 
never have gotten back here so soon.’ But the man who had brought her back to life 
replied in turn, “If I had not again brought her back to life, she would not be with 
us here at all.” 

Thus all three of the men claimed the woman; and they were not able to settle the 
affair, even this very day. Therefore will you, gentle reader, have the kindness to 
please settle this dispute, who of these three men has really the best claim to take 
this woman in marriage? 


g. ‘‘The Englishman and His Pet Animals’’® 


Once upon a time there was an Englishman, and he used to go hunting and shoot 
game near his home. There came a day that all the game there was finished. So he 
said, ‘‘Now I perceive that all the game animals in my own home forest are finished; 
so I think I will go and hunt over in Germany.” He went to tell his father and his 
mother of his plan, but they objected and said, ‘‘No, you must not go there.” But he 
was persistent, and again he said, ‘I am going.’’ So they at last reluctantly con. 
sented. So he took his gun, and his cartridge box and his travelling bag, and started 
on the way to Germany. 

As he was going along the way he saw a large female chimpanzee, which was 
carrying its child. When he was just about ready to shoot the mother chimpanzee 
with his gun, the mother chimpanzee left the young chimp there and ran away into 
the forest. The young Englishman took the young chimpanzee with him as a tame 
pet. He went on some distance further, and he saw a large female gorilla, and it also 
was Carrying its young. When he was getting ready to shoot the mother, it also left 
its young and ran into the forest. So he took the gorilla as a pet. As he went on still 
further he saw a mother leopard with its young, and just when he was ready to shoot 
the mother leopard, she left the young leopard and ran into the forest. So the English- 
man took the young leopard also as a pet with him. Thus he had three pet animals, 
a chimpanzee, a gorilla and a leopard. 

At last he arrived at his destination. He told the people there, ‘‘I have come here 
to find a woman to marry,” and they said to them, ‘There is a woman in yonder 
house you may marry.” So he first took his three pet animals to a small house nearby. 
After that he went to where the woman was in the house, and told her his errand; 
and the woman fell in love with him. But the woman also said to him, ‘There is 
only one trouble here, and one evil thing, for I have had many lovers before you came, 
but there is a large and fierce animal here that kills them.’’ The Englishman replied, 
“I surpass all men in knowing how to shoot animals, so this fierce animal will not do 
anything to me.”” The woman again told him, ‘‘That fierce animal is in the habit of 
coming at midnight. ” 

As soon as darkness had come the Englishman made his plans and waited and was 
on guard for the approach of the animal. When it was just about midnight that fierce 
animal did come. When the Englishman heard it come, and while it was still some 
distance away, the Englishman went and found a good place to wait for it. When it 
came near he shot it with his gun and it died. He ran in haste and cut off its tail and 
he gave that tail to his pet animals; and they kept the tail safely with them. After 
this the Englishman went back to his house and laid down to sleep. 

When the soldier, who was always guarding this woman, heard the report of the 
gun, he came and ran swiftly to the place where he heard the gun, and there he found 
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the animal dead. So the soldier made a plan, and said, ‘I will go and kill that English- 
man; and after that I will marry this woman.” For the father of this girl had said, 
“Whoever kills this fierce animal, he will marry my daughter, and he need not give 
any dowry either.’’ So the soldier quietly went into the house of the Englishman, 
and found him asleep and cut off the head of the Englishman. After this the soldier 
hastened to the father of the girl and told him, “I have killed the fierce animal which 
used to kill the young men and lovers of your daughter.” The father of the girl asked 
him, “Which part of the body did you shoot at?” and he said, “I wounded it in the 
side of the body.’”’ The father said, ‘‘My men will bring in the body in the morning.”’ 

When the day had dawned the three pet animals said: ‘‘Where is our master who 
brought us here?’’ So they all three went to the house where their master used to 
stay. When they came to the house they asked the girl, “Where is our master?” and 
the woman said, ‘‘He has been killed, there lies his corpse.’’ At first the pet animals 
were in great trouble and perplexity and did not know what to do. But soon the chim- 
panzee said, “I can put his head back on his neck,’’ and the other said, ‘‘Go ahead, 
and putit on indeed.’’ And he put the head back on the neck. The gorilla now said, 
“T can bring him back to life,’ and the other said, ‘‘Go ahead and do it.”’ And the 
gorilla did this. But still the Englishman was not able to taik. So at last the leopard 
said, ‘‘I am able to make a magic charm, so that he will be able to talk.”” They all said, 
“Go ahead and do it.”” So the leopard made the magic charm, and right away the 
Englishman asked them, ‘‘What are you all doing here?’”’ They answered, ‘‘You had 
been killed, but we have brought you back to life again.” 

After this the Englishman took a bath and put on his best clothes and went and 
told the father of the woman, “I have killed the fierce animal,’’ But the father would 
not believe him, and said, ‘‘The soldier has come and he told me that he himself 
killed it; why do you come here like this and lie to me?”” The Englishman said, ‘‘That is 
not true, and I will prove to you that I myself killed the animal.” So the man asked 
him, ‘‘What part of the body did you shoot at?”’ And he replied without hesitation, 
“J shot at it as it came toward me, from the front, and hit it in the face.’’ The father 
of the woman had meanwhile sent his men to bring in the carcass of the animal, and 
when the men came with the body, and the man who had the daughter very carefully 
looked where the shot had hit it and killed it, they found that it had been hit in the 
face just as the Englishman had said. So the father of the girl and all the people 
agreed without dissent that the Englishman had killed the animal. So they gave 
him the woman in marriage. 

Soon after this the Englishman took his wife and his three pet animals and started 
on the road back to his home country. When he arrived at the place where he had 
caught the young leopard, he released it, and let it go free; when he came to places 
where he had taken the gorilla and the chimpanzee he also released them and let 
them go free. At last he arrived at home again, and he had the beautiful woman 
whom he had married as his wife. As far as we know they lived happily ever after 


10. ““The Boy Who Was a Hunter,” or ‘People Have No Hearts in this 
Village; Therefore Animals of this Forest Have no Hearts’’!® 


A young man left his home village and went out to hunt for a woman to marry. 
He found a woman he loved and she also fell in love with him. While he was in her 
village he took his gun and went out hunting, and he killed a red antelope and brought 
it home to the village and gave it to his prospective father-in-law. So they cut up 
the antelope and his prospective mother-in-law cooked it. 

The young man was with his future father-in-law in the palaver-house, and they 
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brought meat to the palaver-house, but the father-in-law ate it alone, for he said to 
himself, the young man will go and eat where his sweetheart is in the house; but the 
girl and her mother said, surely they have already eaten in the palaver-house. So the 
girl and her mother ate all their meat and did not save any for him, not even a little 
piece. 

The next day the youth went hunting again and killed another antelope, and he 
gave it to them, and they cut it up and cooked it. He and his father-in-law were jp 
the palaver-house as usual, and when the meat was brought in the father-in-law ate 
it alone, for he said, surely the youth will eat with his girl and her mother in the 
house. But his sweetheart and mother-in-law thought, surely he eats with his father. 
in-law in the palaver house; so they ate all the meat and saved never a bite for him, 

The youth again took his gun, never saying a word, but took his gun and went out 
to his hunting. This time he killed a black wart hog and brought it home and gave 
it to them, and again they ate all the meat just as they had done with all the other ani. 
mals. The youth was now about ready to die of hunger, and he said, ‘What shall I do 
about this affair?” 

Again he went to the forest and killed another animal, but when he had come near 
the village he cut the animal open and took out the heart and threw it into the forest, 
Now when they cut up the animal and divided it they said, ‘‘Where is the heart of 
this animal?”’ Again they ate all the animal just as they had done each time before, 
Again he went out and hunted and killed an animal and cut it open and took out the 
heart and threw it away. They cut up this animal and they said, ‘‘Where is the 
heart of this animal?’’ 

Now they called together all the real men of the village and asked them to help 
solve the problem about the hearts of the animals. When they inquired thoroughly 
into this matter they learned that the youth had not eaten any of the meat of the 
animals at all, so that the father was vexed with his daughter and his wife, and was 
angry enough to kill them, because the youth had never had any of the meat to eat. 
So now the father of the girl went to the sheep pen and caught a large sheep and killed 
it, and the youth ate the sheep. 

Again the youth went out to hunt and he killed a wild hog and they brought it 
home to the village, and when they cut it up they found it had a heart. When they 
said to the youth, why does this hog have a heart, the youth answered and said, “‘The 
animals of this forest had no hearts because the people of this village had no hearts, 
but now since the people of the village have hearts therefore the animals of this 
forest also have hearts.” 

This story proves that shrewdness is a real thing. 


11. “The Man Who Lost His Wife and Children’ 


Once upon a time there lived a man who was very poor indeed. He had no goods 
at all which he might give as a dowry to marry a woman. So he went to a certain old 
medicine man, who had power to make magic charms; and this old magician said to 
him, ‘‘Go out into the forest and hunt for a porcupine, and when you have caught 
one, bring me a hind leg.” 

As soon as the man had returned to his town he went into the forest and he had 
the good fortune to kill a porcupine. He took a hind leg of the porcupine to the magi- 
cian, and the old medicine man by his power of magic changed the hind leg of the 
porcupine into a woman. The old magician moreover instructed him, and said as 
follows, ‘‘When you and this woman live together hereafter, you must never say to 
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her, ‘There was magic made to change you into a woman, for you were the hind leg 
of a porcupine’.”’ 

The man took the woman with him to live with him as his wife; and she bore him 
two sons. On a certain day he called one of his sons and said, “Let us go out together 
into the forest to set traps for animals.’ When they went out together to set the traps 
the father said to his son, ‘It was at this very place that I killed the porcupine, from 
the hind leg of which by magic your mother was made.”’ The son asked his father, 
“What was that you were saying?” but his father did not give him any reply. But 
the son had heard and understood what he had said. 

When they had arrived again at their village the boy went to the house of his 
mother, and said to her, “‘Father said out in the forest, it was at this place I killed 
the porcupine, which was changed by magic into your mother.”” When the mother 
heard these words she disappeared and all her children with her; and thus the man 
lived again as a pauper, just as he had always lived. 

This was his punishment for breaking a taboo. 


12. ‘‘How the Older Brother Saved the Younger Brother from Death’? 


Once upon a time there were two men who were born of the same mother. One of 
them, the younger, left his brother and said, ‘‘I am going to live in a village of my 
own.” So he went away, and his wife went with him, and they lived together in a 
small village. Some days he went away into the forest, leaving his wife alone in the 
village. One day, as he went again to the forest he found there a man, who was digging 
pitfalls in the forest. The name of that man was Tatemiafig. Then said this man to 
Tatemiafg, ‘‘What kind of a man is this, who digs pitfalls like these here in the 
forest? I think I shall wait here and see how this man digs my grave here today.” 

Tatemiafig was angry at this saying and replied, ‘‘Why have you come here today 
to spoil my luck with these pitfalls?’’ and again he asked him, “When will you be 
dying, perhaps I may yet dig your grave for you.” The man answered, “After two 
nights I will die.’’ But Tatemiafig said, ‘‘No, do not trifle with me, but tell me a 
certain agreement as to the time you will die,” and the man answered, ‘‘Tomorrow.” 
Tatemiafig said, ‘‘That is all right with me.”’ After this the two went back to their 
homes. 

When the next morning had dawned the man was sitting there with a look of de- 
spair; and his wife asked him, ‘‘Why are you sitting there with such a look of despair?”’ 
and he answered, ‘‘I met a man in the forest yesterday, his name is Tatemiafig, and 
he says he will come here today and dig my grave, that is the reason I look so sober 
and downcast.”’ A little while after Tatemiafig came and he said, ‘“‘I have come now,” 
and again he said, ‘“‘I have come now to dig your grave, therefore hurry up now and 
get ready to go with me.” 

Then said the wife of the man to Tatemiafig, ‘‘Please wait a few minutes while I 
get him some food.’”’ The woman ran in haste to the village of his older brother and said 
to him, ‘‘A man has just come and he is going to kill your brother in our village 
yonder.”’ Then said he to the woman, “You go back, and I will follow you as soon as 
possible.”” He went in haste and killed a goat and cooked it; and he hastened and soon 
arrived at the village of his brother, and acted as if he were going right through with- 
out stopping at all. But Tatemiafig called to him and said, “Please come here and 
listen to this palaver we have.” So he entered into the palaver-house and he sat down, 
and he took his bundle of food, with the liver of the goat cooked in it, out of the basket 
and he called to Tatemiafig, ‘‘Come now and let us eat together.’’ So they sat down 
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there together and ate, and when they had finished eating the man said, ‘Now it is 
up to you to pay for the meat you have eaten.” Tatemiafg said, “Please excuse me 
just a moment while I go and get a drink.” He went out of the palaver-house, and 
not only crossed the street, but he went by the house and soon was running back to 
his town. In this way the life of the young man was saved, because his older brother 
helped him out of the difficulty. 


13. ‘The Man and the Half-Witted Boy’ 


Once upon a time a man went on a journey. But before he had arrived at the village 
of the woman he intended to marry, he sat down in the palaver-house of another 
village. He found a boy in that palaver-house. The boy did not greet the stranger at 
all, but instead of that he got up from his seat and went and took the body of a rat 
from the place in which he was in the habit of keeping his things. He started to cut 
the rat open, but when the entrails began to come out he put them back and quickly 
put the rat in the fire and roasted it; and very soon after this he ate the rat. 

At this time the stranger asked the boy, ‘“‘How many half-witted fellows are in this 
town?” The boy answered, “There is a half-witted fellow in the village across the 
river?’’ So the man said, ‘‘That makes two of them.’”’ And when the youth counted 
the same way a second time, the man said, ‘‘That makes three of them.” Soon after 
this the man arose and went on his journey. 

When the father of the half-witted youth came back from the forest the half-witted 
boy told his father about the strange way in which the stranger had counted the half- 
witted fellows in that town. The boy told his father and said, ‘‘When I began to name 
the first half-witted fellow the man said, that makes two, and when I counted the 
second he said that makes three altogether.” 

The father now asked the youth, ‘‘What did you do at the first when you and that 
man were here together?’”’ The youth said, ‘‘I did not do anything at all, only I ate 
my roasted rat, but I did not take out its entrails.’’ The father said, ‘‘That is where 
you acted foolishly, and moreover you did not count yourself first, for then the count 
would have gone straight. Where you passed yourself over in the count the man put 
you first in his count of the half-witted fellows in this town.’’ The lesson for us in this 
country is that we ought to count ourselves first among the bad people before we 
count any other people at all. 


14. “The Boy With the Bow-Gun’’ 


Once upon a time there was a boy who made a bow gun out of the pith of the raffia 
palm, and he said, “I think I will go out and shoot birds with this bow gun.” When 
he had gone out into the forest he was looking intently at the trunk of a tree, and 
there at the foot of the tree trunk he saw a very large man standing. This man asked 
him, ‘‘What are you hunting for?”’ and the boy said, “I am looking for monkeys.” 
Then said the man to him, “If that is true, you are hunting for monkeys just the same 
as I am hunting for peanuts.’’ The boy replied, ‘‘The house of my mother is full of 


peanuts. 

The man said to the boy, ‘‘Shall I kill a monkey for you?” and the boy said, “Yes, 
please kill one for me.”” The man took hold of a vine and rapped it against a tree, 
and all the monkeys of that forest came and filled the trees nearby. The man asked 
the boy, ‘‘Which monkey do you wish to kill?”’ and the boy pointed to a large Esuma 
monkey (Cerpopithesus erxlebeni), and the man said, ‘‘Shoot it.”” The boy drew the 
bow and caught the string in the notch, and shot and hit the large monkey and it 
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fell to the ground. The man said, “Pick it up.” and the boy went and picked up 
the monkey, and the man said to him, ‘Bring me a bundle of peanut butter cooked 
in a leaf, with the liver and tail of this monkey cooked in it.’’ The boy promised he 
would surely bring them the next day. 

The boy went home to his town, and all the people there cried out in astonishment 
and asked him, ‘‘Where did you kill this monkey?”’ and he answered, “Out in the 
forest.” They helped him cut up the monkey, and he said to his mother, ‘‘Please cook 
the liver and tail together with some peanut butter in a leaf.” The mother went to 
the house and cooked it just as he had directed her, and she put the bundle of food 
in a basket. 

As soon as day had dawned she took the food and gave it to the boy. Soon after 
the boy started out to go to the place where he had killed the monkey the man had 
shown him, but while he was still on the way, he said to himself, ‘‘I will just taste of 
this food here.’’ So he opened the bundle and began to eat some, and he liked it so 
much, that at last he said, “I may as well eat it all.’"” When he met the man and he 
asked him, the boy replied, ‘‘A rat came and ate up the food which I had saved up 
for you,”” and the man said, ‘It does not matter at all.’”’ All of a sudden that man dis- 
appeared completely from before his very face and eyes, and he went and hunted for 
him all through the forest, but he could not find him, so at last he gave up and re- 
turned home to his village. 

The other boy also made a bow-gun out of the pith of the raffia palm, and he also 
met the man who stood near the trunk of the tree, and the man also asked him, ‘‘What 
are you hunting for?” and the boy said, “I am hunting for monkeys.” The man there- 
upon replied, ‘‘So you are hunting for monkeys just as I am hunting for peanuts.” 
The boy replied, ‘‘Is there indeed, any scarcity of peanuts? There is a wonderful lot 
of them in my village.’”’ The man asked the boy, “Shall I kill a monkey for you?” 
and the boy replied, ‘‘Yes, please, kill one for me.’’ When the man took hold of a 
vine and rapped it against a tree trunk all the monkeys of that forest came together 
there and the man killed one and gave it to the boy. The man also said to the boy, 
“Please bring a me bundle of peanut butter, cooked in a leaf, with the liver and tail 
of the monkey cooked in it.’”” The boy went home in haste to his village and cut up 
the monkey and said to his mother, ‘‘Please cook the liver and tail together with some 
peanut butter in a leaf. ’’ The mother cooked it for him in just that way. 

When the next day had dawned she took the food and gave it to the boy, and the 
boy took the food and went out into the forest and met the man and gave him the 
food, just as he had promised. When the man saw the food he was very glad, and he 
ate it, and he enjoyed it very much indeed. As a reward the man gave the boy a 
magic charm for hunting, which means that every day he would kill monkeys, and 
never again would he be hungry for meat. The man himself also killed six monkeys 
for him. The people of his village were very much astonished indeed at his good for- 
tune; and the boy after this killed many monkeys and sold much meat and goods, 
and he became a man of great wealth, because he had good sense, and kept his promise 
to the men. 


15. ‘‘The Man Who Set Traps for Game’’!5 


It happened as follows. A man had built a line of fence in the forest with traps 
along the fence for game; and he was in the habit of killing lots of game. When he 
went to visit his traps one day he found a small antelope in a pit. He went and cut 
a vine to lift the antelope out of the pit, and when he returned the antelope said to 
him, ‘‘Please do not kill me, and I will give you a magic charm.” 
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The antelope took two leaves and made them into a funnel and dropped some water 
into his ears through the funnel. From that time this man could hear and understand 
the speech of all the animals. After this the antelope told him, ‘I give you but one 
command and one taboo to observe; it ever your wife runs away and goes back to 
her home village, do not go after her.”’ Soon after this the man went home to his 
village. 

Not many days later his wife did run away and she went home to her mother’s 
village. The man followed his wife, and when he entered the house of his mother-in- 
law he found her grinding some gourd seeds. He sat down on a bed, and very soon 
he heard the dog as he was saying, ‘‘Now since this man has arrived they will certainly 
kill me.’’ The man laughed when he heard this, and therefore his mother-in-law said, 
“You have laughed at me!’ But the youth replied, ‘No, indeed, I did not laugh at 
you.”’ Thereupon his mother-in-law said, ‘“‘If you were not laughing at me tell me 
what you were laughing at.’”’ But the man said, ‘‘No, I cannot do that, lest I die.” 
But the mother-in-law insisted, and said, ‘‘No, you will not die.”’ 

The man at last gave up trying to explain himself and told her why he had laughed, 
and said: ‘‘The antelope gave me a magic charm, the power to hear the speech of 
all animals, and when I entered here I heard the dog saying, ‘Mercy on me, for they 
will surely kill me now, because this man has arrived.’ Because of this did I laugh.” 
Hardly had he finished saying this when he died; he died because he had disregarded 
the taboo given him by the antelope. 


16. ‘‘The Man Who Had Four Sons’’!* 

Once upon a time there was a man who had four sons. This man died, and also his 
wife; and he left his sons without any goods with which to marry women. The one 
child, who was a girl, went to a marriage, but they did not receive any goods as dowry 
for her. 

Soon after this the father came to them at night in a dream, and he said to them, 
each one, ‘‘Take this noose for game traps, which hangs over yonder. The oldest son 
is to go first and set the trap in the forest which is off the patch below the town yonder; 
and if you catch three animals let each of them go, but the fourth one you may kill.” 

So the oldest son took the rope for the trap, just as his father had told him, and 
when he went to see the trap, he found in it a small mongoose; he released the mon- 
goose and went back to his village. On another day he went and he found a large 
antelope caught in it, and he released it and let it go and went back to his town. When 
he went again he found in the trap a large bundle of things, with three things in each 
part, three women, three men, and three axes. Although he was unmarried he released 
all these things and let them go, and went back home to his town. 

On another day he went to inspect his trap, and while he was yet quite a distance 
from it, he heard a great noise and when he got to the trap he found in it very much 
wealth indeed; and he took it out and went home to his town with it. In this way did 
he become a wealthy man indeed. And all the brothers became wealthy men with this 
rope for animal traps. 

After some years had passed the son of their sister came and said to the brothers, 
‘Please help me with goods to marry a woman.” So they said to him, “‘You may take 
this rope for animal traps, which our father gave us.’’ They instructed him also very 
carefully just what they had done with it. So he took the rope and set a trap with it. 
But he did not endure the waiting, for he released only two animals, the third one he 
wounded with a spear; in this way he got left, and did not get rich at all, for he did 
not endure the waiting as his cousins had done. 


16 Bk. II, No. 92. From the context, the words ‘‘sons’’ should be “children.” 
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Indeed it is this way; every man who does not endure the waiting will never possess 


real wealth. 
17. ‘‘Nyamendu’u and His Squashes’”!” 

Once upon a time a man named Nyamendu’u planted some squashes in his garden; 
and when they were fully grown almost every day he went to his garden and brought 
home some squashes. And he used to say, ‘‘Some day I would like to see how a man 
lies as a corpse among these squashes.” He said this day after day. 

There was a woman who lived in that same village who was repeatedly committing 
adultery. One day this woman said to the young man, with whom she was in the 
habit of committing adultery, ‘‘Come over and sleep in my house tonight.’”’ That day 
this woman killed a fowl and she was very slow about cooking it. When darkness 
came she went to the palaver-house to give her husband some food. While she was 
away another woman came in and put some poison into the food the woman had 
prepared for her lover. While she was delayed in the palaver-house the other woman 
left and went back again to her own house. When the woman came back from the 
palaver-house she found that her lover had come already; so she took the food and 
opened the bundles of food and set them on the ground. The lover broke off a piece 
of mashed plantain and put it into his mouth, and he began to have a bad cough, 
but the woman said, ‘‘Do not cough now, for my husband is lying down in the pala- 
ver-house very near us.’’ But the lover coughed again and again, and soon after this 
he died. 

Then the woman went and called her husband and said to him, ‘‘A stranger from 
another village has died here in my house; what shall I ever do?” But her husband 
said, ‘‘Have I not told you again and again to stop your adultery? But you would 
not obey me.’’ The woman said again, ‘‘Please have mercy on me just this once more.” 
So the husband arose and said to the woman, ‘‘You yourself take hold of his head,” 
and he took him by the feet, and together they carried him and laid the corpse in 
the place from which Nyamendu’u used to bring the squashes, and they even picked 
up some leaves and squashes and put them on the chest of the corpse. After they had 
returned to their village there came a rainstorm. 

In the morning Nyamendu’u went out to his garden, and again he said, as he had 
said so many times before, ‘‘I should like to see how a man lies as a corpse among 
these squashes here today,’’ and lo and behold, when he looked and looked again to 
make sure, behold there was a corpse lying there among the squashes. 

Then said the people of that village, ‘‘He has brought home so many squashes 
from this garden, but always he was saying ‘I will yet see a man lying as a corpse 
among these squashes some day’.”” So the people accused him and said, ‘This man 
here is a stranger, and he is dead, and it is you who has killed him.” In spite of all 
he could say or do the people would not believe his denial and they caught him and 
hung him up to die. 

Thus did Nyamendu’s pay for getting so many squashes. The gist of the whole 
matter, however, is simply this, ‘If you are looking for something unusual and special 
do not say too many words about it.” 


18. ““The Woman Who Was Too Proud’’!® 
Once upon a time a man married two women; one of them surpassed in being proud 
and she did not like things that were dirty and mean-looking. Both of these women 
also had daughters. On a certain day when they had grown up into real women, fit 
to be married, they went to look for men to marry them, in the spirit world. 
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When they had gone quite a distance they found a very bad-looking house, standing 
all surrounded by grass; and there was no one in the house at all. Now the child of 
the woman who was of good spirit said to her sister, ‘‘Come, let us stay here and wait 
till the people of this place come home.” But the daughter of the woman was who 
proud, said to her sister, ‘‘No, indeed, far from it, I can not stay in this bad house.” 
So her sister replied, ‘‘Very well, you go on ahead to whatever place you may be going, 
but I think I will wait here till the people come back home, and perhaps later | may 
go on with my journey.” 

So the proud girl went on through a piece of forest to the next village clearing, and 
there she found a very nice looking house standing, all closed up and no people in it 
at all, and so she said, ‘‘Yes, indeed, this is the very house for me to stay in.” But she 
could not endure waiting for the people to come home, but she opened the door and 
went into the house. ‘‘What beautiful new beds these are!’’ she exclaimed, as she 
sat down on one of the beds. 

The girl who had been left behind met a very nice man indeed and she married him, 
That man also had a good heart, and he asked his wife, ‘‘With whom did you come to 
this place?”’ She said, ‘‘My sister and I came together,’’ and the man asked her, 
‘‘Where is she now?”’ and the woman said, ‘‘She has gone on the road ahead, for she 
said, ‘I cannot stay in this dirty place, for I surpass in cleanliness’.”” The man said to 
her, ‘‘No person can go on the road to that place and ever come back again; for he 
goes there never to return.” Her sister felt very much grieved indeed, but she could 
not call her back, for she had gone some time ago. 

The sister, who had gone on ahead, was still sitting on the bed when she heard 
people talking outside of the house, and she wanted to get up from the bed and see 
those people, but she could not get up at all, for the bed clung fast to her body. She 
tried again and again to get rid of that bed that clung to her body, but she could not 
move it at all. The people who were the owners of that house were half of a man and 
half of a woman. When the one who was half part of a woman came near to their 
house, she called out aloud and said, ‘“This house with two eyes, two ears, two hands 
and two feet, and two parts of a head, and with two of every part of the body, the 
person who is the owner of this house, where is he?’’ So the woman entered her house, 
and when the girl saw here she wanted to run away, but she could not run at all, for 
the bed clung fast to her body. The half of a woman now sat down, but she did not 
say a word to the girl. Very soon the half part of a man came also, and he talked just 
as the half of the woman had talked when she came, and the wife said to her husband, 
“‘Ah, husband of mine,” and he answered, ‘‘eh,’’ and the woman spoke up again and 
said to him, ‘‘Now do as you are always in the habit of doing.’’ The man now tooka 
forked stick and he slipped it over the head of the girl, and the girl became just like 
them, just half a person. 

Now after many years had passed the mothers of these girls left their villages and 
homes to follow their daughters. They also came to the places to stay just as their 
daughters had found. The woman who had a good heart and could endure dirt and 
other troubles found a good place, just like her daughter had done. But the woman 
who had a heart of pride, and who could not endure anything of dirt or trouble, she 
saw evil, just as her daughter had done before her. 

For this reason also every person ought to endure things of dirt and trouble until at 
the last he will see good fortune. 


19. ‘‘The Yaounde and the Mvele (Bassa) People’’!® 
It happened as follows. The Yaounde people were moving toward the coast; and 
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some of the women in their company one day found an egg in a bird’s nest. So the 
woman took this egg and gave it to a man in their company, called Ovone Futa. He 
took the egg and put it away for safe keeping. Now when darkness came on the bird 
came back and made an outcry and asked, ‘‘Who has taken my egg, who has taken 
my egg?”’ So Ovone Futa called a woman and said to her, “‘Go and get me that bird’s 
egg,” and she went and got it for him; and he put it back into the nest. 

Now when the day had dawned the bird flew away in another direction and it found 
the Mvele people preparing for a raid of war, and heard them saying, ‘“Tomorrow we 
are going to kill those Yaounde people.” The bird flew back in haste to where the 
Yaounde people were staying and called out to them, ‘‘Whether you kill 400 people or 
300 people will make no difference at all, all I say to you is this: ‘Go back now to your 


, 


homes . 
In this way the lives of the Yaounde people were saved. But if Ovone Futa had not 


had mercy on that bird they would never have known of the coming danger from the 
Mvele people. 
20. ‘‘Loya (Lawyer) and the Young Village Man’’?° 

Loya said, ‘‘Whose house is this?’’ and the youth answered, “It is our house.” 
Loya said to him, ‘‘You are here alone, and yet you say it is our house, tell me now 
how that can be.’”’ The youth replied, ‘‘I said it is ours, for in this house there are 
living four people, my father, my mother, my brother and myself.”” Loya asked the 
youth, ‘And where has your father gone?’”’ The youth answered him and said, “He 
has gone to get a thing that will keep out both sunshine and rain.”’ Loya asked him, 
“Where has your brother gone?”’ The youth said, ‘‘He has gone to get a thing which 
eventually will be the death of him.’’ Loya again asked him, ‘But where has your 
mother gone?”’ The youth readily made answer and said, ‘‘She has gone to exchange 
old things for new things.” 

The Loya now spoke up sharply and said, “Hurry up now and get me a drink of 
water.” The youth went into the house to look for water, but when he found the 
water there old and dirty he quickly picked up a small kettle and hurried to the spring 
and brought him some good fresh water to drink, and gave it to Loya. But Loya said, 
“Since you have been gone all this time, what have you been doing? Did I not tell you 
to hurry up and give me a drink?” The youth replied, ‘I found the water in the house 
spoiled, and therefore I hurried to the spring and got this fresh water for you to 
drink.” Loya now said, ‘‘Why have you troubled me so much with all this delay?” and 
he caught him right there and then and took him with him to his ruler. 

Loya said to his ruler, ‘‘I have caught this young man and have brought him to you 
for this palaver: I asked him, ‘Where is your father?’ and he said, ‘He has gone to get a 
thing that will drive away both the rain and the sunshine.’ When I asked him, ‘Where 
is your mother?’ he said, ‘She has gone to exchange old things for new things.’ I asked 
him, ‘Where is your brother?’ and he said, ‘He has gone to get a thing which eventu- 
ally will be the death of him’.”’ 

The ruler now turned to the youth and asked him to make his defence. So the youth 
stood up and replied to the charges of Loya and said as follows, “I said, father has 
gone to get a thing that will keep out both rain and sunshine, for he had gone to the 
swamp to cut raffia palm leafs to make mats for the roof of the house he is building. 
I said, mother has gone to exchange old things for new ones, for she had gone to the 
garden with seeds to plant to get new food later. I said, my brother has gone to geta 
thing, which eventually will be the death of him, for he has gone to elope with a 
woman he wants to marry. I also said, the water in the house was bad and dirty, sol 
went and got fresh water for him from the spring.” 
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The ruler settled the case justly and said, ‘‘Loya loses his case, and the youth Wins 
for he has answered truthfully in every instance.” 


21. “The Fool Who Caught a Leopard Alive’’! 


Once upon a time a man had two sons, and he gave them sheep to keep in the streets 
of the village. The foolish son had a spotted sheep, and he said, “‘If ever the leopard 
catches this sheep of mine, on that day I shall go and catch the leopard alive.” 

After two months had passed the leopard came and caught the spotted sheep, 
Then said the fool to his mother, “‘I am going now to follow my sheep.”’ His mother did 
her best to dissuade him, but the fool said, ‘‘I made a vow, that if ever the leopard 
caught my sheep, i would kill that leopard.” 

Then he took a spear and a cutlass and followed after the leopard; and he found the 
leopard asleep, and he woke him up and said, ‘I have come to you so that you may 
teach me how you catch animals.’’ The leopard made as if to catch him, but did not 
hurt him in any way. Then said the leopard to the fool, ‘‘Now you must also teach 
me how you catch animals.’’ Then said the fool to the leopard, ‘‘You lie down here,” 
and the leopard laid down, and the fool cut some bush-rope vines and tied the leopard 
up securely. At last the leopard said, ‘I feel pain now from the tying, please untie 
me,”’ but the fool said, ‘‘You must endure for a while.’’ At last the fool had finished 
tying up the leopard securely, and he put a stick in his mouth, and lifted him up on 
his shoulders and started for the village. When they came near the village the leopard 
said, ‘‘Please release me now,”’ but the fool said, ‘‘No, indeed.” 

At last they reached the street of the village and the fool put the leopard on the 
ground, and all the people were greatly astonished. Therefore said the father to the 
fool, ‘“You surpass all others in wisdom, for none of them can do as you have done.” 
So the father made him the guardian of all his sheep. 


22. “The Tortoise Marries the Daughter of Zobeyo Mebe’e’’” 


It happened in this fashion. Zobeyo Mebe’e had a daughter, and he said, ‘‘No man 
shall marry this daughter of mine, unless he first cut the river into sections like sugar 
‘ cane, and bring it here to my village.’”’ One certain day the mouse-colored antelope 
went to court this daughter of Zobeyo Mebe’e, and she fell in love with him. Then said 
Zobeyo Mebe’e to him, ‘If you wish to marry this daughter of mine, you must first of 
all cut for me a piece of the river, and bring it here to my village.’’ The Antelope went 
to the river but he could not think of any plan to cut a piece of the river; so he gave up 
and went home to his town. All the other animals did the same thing. 

On a certain day the Tortoise went to the village of Zobeyo Mebe’e to court this 
girl; and she fell in love with him. When the next morning had dawned Zobeyo Mebe’e 
said to the Tortoise, “If you wish to marry this daughter of mine, you must first of all 
cut for me a piece of the river, and bring it here to my village.’’ The Tortoise took a 
cutlass and went to the river, and he cut a section of the river, but he also cut his foot. 
Just at that time the girl came to draw water, and the Tortoise said to her, ‘‘Please go 
and tell your father that his friend, the Tortoise, asks him to set a mat of raffia leaves 
on fire till the smoke comes, and then to take the smoke and make a rope of it, and 
send me the rope, for I have already cut a section of the river.’’ The girl hastened and 
told her father the request of the Tortoise, and the father said, ‘‘Where have you ever 
seen people make a rope out of smoke?” 

Soon after this the Tortoise came back from the river, and he asked Zobeyo Mebe’e, 
“Where is that rope of smoke I asked you to send?” His prospective father-in-law 
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said, “Who can make rope out of smoke?’’; but the Tortoise in turn answered him, 
“Whom have you ever seen that could cut off a piece of the river?” 

Therefore Zobeyo Mebe’e gave the Tortoise his daughter in marriage. In this way 
did the Tortoise marry the girl because of his shrewdness. 


23. ‘‘The Boy With the Bow-Gun’’ 


Once upon a time there was a boy who had a bow-gun; he used to go to the forest 
and shoot game with his bow-gun and arrows. One day the Python heard the report 
of this bow-gun and he called the boy, and when the boy went there he found the 
Python with a large rock on his head. The Python begged the boy to help him and 
said, ‘Please take this rock off my head,”’ and the boy did as requested and took the 
large rock off the head of the Python. But, instead of thanking the boy for saving his 
life, the Python stared at the boy, and said, ‘‘Come nearer to me now, so that I may 
swallow you.” 

The boy was surprised beyond measure at this sudden turn of affairs, and said, 
“Did I not take this large rock off your head, and thus save your life.”” But the Python 
said, “That is nothing at all, for kindness is nothing.”’ The boy, however, turned about 
and suddenly he jumped up and ran away from that place, as fast as ever his feet 
could take him. He met the mouse-colored antelope, and the antelope asked him, 
“What has happened to you?’ The boy replied, ‘‘The Python says he is going to 
swallow me, in spite of the fact that I took a large rock off his head, and thus saved 
his life.”” The mouse-colored antelope became afraid also and ran, and the boy kept 
running too and soon he met the mvin antelope (small swam antelope), and this 
antelope also asked, ‘‘Now what has happened?”’ The boy answered the antelope and 
said, ‘The Python says he is going to swallow me, although I took a large rock from 
his head and thus saved his life.’’ This antelope also jumped up and ran away from 
the Python. 

The boy met all the different animals of the forest, and when they heard his story 
they ran away one after another as soon as he told his story. At last he met the Tor- 
toise, and the Tortoise also asked him, ‘‘What has happened to you?” The boy an- 
swered the Tortoise, and said, ‘“‘The Python says he is going to swallow me, although 
I took a large rock off his head and saved his life.’” The Tortoise said to the boy, 
“Please stand here and wait a little while.’”” The boy stood as he was told and very 
soon the Python came along, but the Tortoise did not run; and now the Tortoise asked 
the Python, ‘‘What has happened?” and the Python replied, ‘‘I am going to swallow 
the boy.”” The Tortoise now again turned to the boy and asked him, ‘Please tell me 
just exactly what happened and what you did.” The boy replied, ‘“‘I was out in the 
forest shooting game with my bow-gun and I heard a call for help and found this 
Python held fast under a rock, and I took him out from under the rock and thus saved 
his life; but now, strange to say, he says he will swallow me.” 

The Tortoise now said, ‘‘The only way to settle this palaver fairly is to go back to 
the very beginning, so we will see how it started; so please both of you come with me 
and we will go back.’’ So they all went back there together. The Tortoise now said to 
the boy, ‘‘Exactly how did you find the Python lying?” and the boy said, ‘Python, 
please lie down here just as you did at the first.” The Python did as requested and laid 
himself on the ground just as he had been before. The Tortoise now said to the boy, 
“Did the Python indeed lie here just like this?’’ and the boy said, ‘Yes, indeed, just 
like this.” Now, at the suggestion of the Tortoise, who gave the boy a wink, the boy 
again took up the rock and put it back on the head of the Python, and left it there. 

Thus the Python was left there held fast under the rock, just as at the first, and he 
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died there, because he had not shown any gratitude or pity toward the boy who had 
saved his life. 


24. ‘The Tortoise Who Stole Some Honey’ 


It happened in this fashion. The mother of the Leopard had found some honey ing 
hollow tree; but before she was able to gather this honey, she died. Her son, the 
Leopard, intended to get it after the burial services were past. When the Tortoise was 
walking in the forest he saw this honey in the hollow tree. He asked himself and said, 
“Who will help me get this honey?” First of all the Tortoise went and called the 
Antelope and said to him, ‘‘Come with me and let us get some honey.” So the Antelope 
agreed and they went together and they arrived at the foot of the tree, and the 
Tortoise said, “I do not know how to climb,” and therefore he said to the Antelope, 
“You please climb up and get the honey; but then take the honey with your right 
hand while you hold me with your left hand, and when you hear me say, ‘Eté6k,’ you 
put some honey into my mouth, but when you hear me say ‘Fulubu,’ you throw me 
into the bush.” 

Soon after this the Tortoise said, ‘‘Eték,’’ and the Antelope put honey into his 
mouth. When, however, the Tortoise saw the Leopard coming, he said, “‘ Fulubu’’ and 
the Antelope threw him into the bushes. Then said the Leopard to the Antelope, “So 
you are eating the honey my mother had left.”” Then Leopard caught the Antelope 
and hurled it to the ground and killed it, and ate it. Thus did the Tortoise get the best 
of many animals with his craftiness. 

At last the Tortoise called the Chimpanzee, and said to him, ‘‘Come with me and 
let us go and get some honey.’”’ The Chimpanzee consented and said, ‘‘Yes, indeed, 
let us go.’’ When the Tortoise and the Chimpanzee had arrived at the foot of the tree 
with the honey, the Tortoise said to the Chimpanzee, ‘‘You climb up, please, for you 
are an expert at climbing, but I cannot climb at all.’”” The Chimpanzee consented and 
started to climb up, and he held the Tortoise in his left arm, and the Tortoise said to 
him, ‘‘When you hear me say, ‘Eték,’ you put some honey into my mouth; but when 
you hear me say, ‘Fulubu,’ you throw me into the bushes.”’ To this the Chimpanzee 
agreed. The Chimpanzee climbed up higher and reached the place with the honey and 
began to eat. The Tortoise called out, ‘‘Eték,’’ but the Chimpanzee put the honey in 
his own mouth, and did not give the Tortoise any at all. When the Tortoise saw the 
Leopard coming near, he said, ‘‘ Fulubu,’’ but the Chimpanzee paid no attention, and 
did not throw the Tortoise into the bushes. At last the Leopard came up to the tree 
and found them both there stealing his honey. The Leopard said, ‘‘So the Chimpanzee 
and the Tortoise are eating the honey my mother left?” The Chimpanzee replied, “It 
is the Tortoise here who is to blame, for he came here with me and showed me this 
honey; here he is, catch him yourself right how.’”’ The Leopard indeed took the Tor- 
toise which the Chimpanzee had thrown down, home to his village and into his own 
house ayd put him into the fire to roast him alive. Thus at last did the Tortoise die as 
a punishment for his trickery. 


25. “‘The Tortoise and the Antelope’ 


Once upon a time the Tortoise was out walking in the forest; he fell into a pitfall for 
game, and when he saw an Antelope passing by the mouth of the pit, he called out to 
the Antelope and said, ‘Come down here, please, and help me play with these maid- 
ens.” The Antelope jumped into the pit, and he asked the Tortoise, ‘“Those maidens 
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you spoke of, where are they?” and the Tortoise replied, ‘‘They ran away at the great 
noise you made when you jumped down into the pit.” 

The Tortoise now said to the Antelope, “I wager that you cannot throw this pouch 
of mine out of this pit,’’ and the Antelope said, ‘“‘Why should I not be able to throw 
the pouch out of the pit?” and he threw it up outside of the pit. Again the Tortoise 
spoke up and said, ‘‘But now I wager that you cannot throw these spears of mine out- 
side of this pit,’”’ and the Antelope accepted this challenge also and threw the spears 
out. At last the Tortoise said, ‘‘But I am quite certain that you will never be able to 
throw me out of this pit.’”” The Antelope accepted this last challenge as he had the 
others, and he threw the Tortoise clear outside of the pit. 

The Tortoise now turned back to the pit and said to the Antelope, ‘‘For what kind 
of animals think you people have dug these pitfalls, was it for those who have claws 
or those with split hoofs?” The Antelope replied, ‘‘It was for animals with split hoofs, 
| believe.”” The Tortoise now replied, ‘‘Your answer is quite correct, and for that very 
reason you better stay in the pit, for ] am going away now.” 

From here the Tortoise went to the house of the Leopard; and while there he laid 
down and had a short sleep. As soon as he woke up he said to the Leopard, “In my 
dreams I saw an antelope caught in your pitfall; let us go therefore and visit your 
pitfalls.” So the Tortoise and the Leopard together went to visit the pitfalls, and there 
they found an antelope caught; when the Leopard lifted up his spear to kill the 
Antelope, it spoke up and said, ‘‘Wait just a moment, please, let me tell you first what 
happened to me and why I am in this pit.”” But the Tortoise said to the Leopard, ‘‘Do 
you wish this Antelope to run away? Does an animal ever talk anyway?” The Tor- 
toise and the Leopard both now threw their spears at the Antelope and killed it. 
They took it to the village of the Leopard and ate it. 

Thus did the Tortoise save his own life by his shrewdness. 


26. ‘‘The Tortoise and the Hippo and the Elephant’’* 


Once upon a time the Tortoise built himself a village. But the Hippo came and 
destroyed it. Again the Tortoise built a village for himself, but this time the Elephant 
came and destroyed it. The Tortoise again built a village, and the Hippo again came 
and destroyed it. And after rebuilding it that time the Elephant again came and de- 
stroyed it. Then said the Tortoise, ‘‘Now I am certainly sick and tired of trying to 
build a village.” 

Now he took a large wire cable and went to the place where the Hippo lived in the 
river; and he said to the Hippo, ‘‘Let you and me have a contest of strength and a 
pulling match with this wire cable, if you are able to pull me then you have surpassed 
me, but if I am able to pull you then I have surpassed you in strength.” The Hippo 
accepted the challenge readily, and said, ‘‘That is an agreement, we will do it early 
tomorrow morning.”’ 

Then went the Tortoise also to the town of the Elephant in the swamp, and he said 
to him, “‘You have indeed molested quite long enough, now let us have a test of 
strength with this wire cable; if you can move me, then you have surpassed me, but 
if 1 can move you then I have surpassed you.” The Elephant readily consented and 
said, ‘That is an agreement; we will do it early tomorrow morning.” 

As soon as ever the day had dawned the Tortoise went to the Hippo, and said to 
him, “‘Now, friend Hippo, tie this cable tightly around your body.” Then said the 
Tortoise, “I am going now; whenever you feel me pulling a little, then you pull with 
all your might.’”” Again the Tortoise went in haste to where the Elephant was, and 
said to the Elephant, ‘‘Now tie this cable around your body; and whenever you feel 
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me pulling a little you must pull with all your might.’’ The Elephant tied the Cable 
around his body, and waited for the Tortoise to give the signal. 

The Tortoise now went to a place about half way between the Hippo and the Ele. 
phant, and he started to pull a little on each side. The Hippo said, ‘‘So indeed, the 
Tortoise is starting to pull.’’ So he began to pull with all his might and strength. The 
Elephant also felt the pull, and he also said: ‘‘So indeed, the Tortoise spoke the truth,” 
and he also began to pull with all his might and main. But the Tortoise sat down half 
way between them and there he watched as the Hippo and the Elephant were Pulling 
the cable, first in one direction and then in the other. At last the Hippo died from 
sheer exhaustion. 


27. ‘‘How the Tortoise Outwitted the Leopard’’?’ 


Once upon a time the Zip (large wood antelope) had a smithing forge and he used 
to make all sorts of tools and things for people. The Leopard had prepared some 
charcoal and he gave it to his wives, and said to them, ‘‘Go now to the Zip and have 
some garden hoes made for us.’’ They went and soon arrived at the smithing forge, 
but the antelope first went to his house and brought some food for them. It was a bun- 
dle of meat and other food, cooked together wrapped up in a leaf; he gave it to them 
and said, ‘‘Eat this and see how you like it.’’ When they had tasted this food they 
found the taste very pleasing indeed; so they asked the Antelope, ‘‘What kind of meat 
is this we have just eaten?” The Antelope answered, ‘‘Your husband and you your- 
selves have caught every kind of animals in the forest, you ought therefore to know the 
taste of every kind of animal; why do you ask me what this is?” But they said, “We 
do not know the name of this animal by the taste of the meat, but it certainly does 
taste very good indeed. We have never eaten any like it before.’’ The antelope now 
told them, “This is the meat of the Tortoise you have just eaten.”’ 

They left the smithing forge and took the bundle of food cooked in a leaf, with the 
meat in it, and said, ‘‘We are going home in haste to show our husband this meat.” 
As soon as they had arrived at home they gave the bundle of meat to their husband, 
and after he had eaten he said, ‘‘What animal is this?”’ and his wives said, “It is the 
Tortoise.’’ He arose in haste and said, ‘I am going right now to catch the Tortoise at 
home in his village.’’ But when he arrived at the village of the Tortoise he found he 
was absent, for he had gone to set some traps for game in the forest; the Leopard 
followed his trail and he found that the Tortoise had built himself a rude hunting-hut. 
Here the Leopard found some roof mats, made of leaves of the raffia palm, lying on 
the floor, so he proceeded to hide himself under the mats and covered his body with 
them. He said to himself, ‘‘When the Tortoise comes home today from the forest I 
certainly will catch him right here.’’ But when he hid himself under the mats his tail 
was left outside and was not covered at all. 

When the Sunbird came along soon after and was passing the hut he saw the tail 
of the Leopard not covered at all by the mats, but waving back and forth, so he asked 
the Leopard and said, ‘‘What are you doing here hiding in some one else’s hunting 
hut?”’ The Leopard was provoked and replied, ‘‘Why do you ask a person who is walk- 
ing about in his own forest what he is doing?’’ The Sunbird followed the Tortoise to 
where he was setting his traps in the forest, and he said to him, ‘“‘Ah, my friend Tor- 
toise, I left the Leopard waiting in your hunting-hut yonder, planning to catch you 
when you come home; so now that nice hunting-hut is spoiled for you indeed.” The 
Tortoise thanked the Sunbird very warmly for his timely warning, and said, ‘‘You 
are certainly a real friend.” 

When the Tortoise was returning to his hunting-hut, and while it was still some 
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distance away, but yet near enough so that a person could hear a call and answer it, 
he stood still and lifted up his voice and called in a loud voice, and said, ‘“‘Ah, hut of 
mine, ah, hut of mine, between us there is this agreement, which we have made, that 
if I go anywhere on journey and leave you alone, when I come back from setting my 
traps, I first call out to you, and if I find you do not answer my call I come to the 
conclusion that there is something bad there, but if I hear you answer my call Iam 
sure that you are all right and all is safe for my return.” So the Tortoise called to the 
hut, but there was no answer at all. Again he called to the hut a second time, and 
again there was no answer. Again he called to the hut the third time and after this he 
said, “Ah, hut of mine, I have now come to the conclusion that there is some evil 
thing there, as I have called to you these three times, but you have never answered 
my call at all. I will however try just once more, and after that I will go back to the 
forest.” 

So the Tortoise called out to the hut once more; and the Leopard said to himself, 
“IT am quite sure now that if I keep still this time the Tortoise will not come back at 
all, and thus I will not be able to catch him, so I had better answer this time. ’’Again 
the Tortoise said aloud, ‘‘There is now nothing left for me to do but go back to the 
forest, for I have tried and called again and again, and you have never answered 
once.” Therefore the Tortoise called out aloud the fourth time, and said, ‘‘Ah, hut of 
mine, is it safe to come home?” and the Leopard said, ‘‘Ehe, ehe,’”’ which means, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes.” The Tortoise exclaimed, ‘‘Hoé, hoé, the hut is bad indeed, hoé, hoé, the hut is 
bad indeed, for does a hut ever talk at all?’’ The Tortoise ran away in haste and hid 
in a hollow log. The Leopard followed him, but he could not catch him at all. 

Therefore hardly ever will people find the remains of a Tortoise the Leopard has 
killed, for he is too shrewd to be caught easily. 


28. ‘‘How the Leopard Caught the Porcupine’’® 


Once upon a time the wife of the Leopard had a child, and she said to her husband, 
“T shall not eat any other meat now but that of the porcupine, and if I cannot have 
that, you may be sure this child of ours will not live long.’’ The husband Leopard said, 
“What am I ever to do now, for where shall I ever find the Porcupine? There is another 
difficulty also, for the Porcupine has those awfully sharp spears on his body.”” The 
Leopard said to his wife, ‘‘At least you may be sure I will do my level best to get a 
porcupine for you.” 

Early in the morning the Leopard left his home and walked about in the forest, 
and at last he came to the top of the hillock, in which was the home of the Porcupine. 
Here he stood for a while, and he looked first one way, and then another, when all of 
a sudden the male Porcupine himself came, and he was carrying a squash and two 
roots of cassava. The Leopard called out to him, ‘‘Whence do you come? Now hurry 
up and answer me, or I will kill you.”” The Porcupine, however, calmly replied, ‘‘In- 
deed, you will not kill me, for have not I myself killed Mekava, Mesoliti, Biba Bisala, 
and Melove’e, four chiefs, and when evening has come I shall also kill you.’’ While he 
was talking in this way, he raised up the quills on his back so that they stood up 
straight like spears. The Leopard was not only astonished, but even afraid, and he 
hastened home and said to his wife, ‘‘Ah, my dear wife, I cannot catch the Porcupine, 
for he has killed Mekava, Mesoliti, Biba Bisala and Melove’e, four chiefs, and he has 
also sharp spears on his back.” 

But the wife of the Leopard insisted on having her request granted and said, “I 
have no other word to say, but this, that you go and catch the Porcupine for me, for 
only in that way will this child live.’? When the next day had dawned the Leopard 
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started out and again he stood on the hillock in which was the home of the Porcupine, 
And as he looked this way and that way, suddenly the wife of the Porcupine came 
along, and she was carrying a squash and two roots of cassava. The Leopard said, 
“What fierce people you are,” but the wife of the Porcupine said, “Where is that 
fierceness?”” The Leopard answered, ‘‘When I saw your husband yesterday, he said, 
‘I have killed four chiefs, they are Mekava, Mesoliti, Biba Bisala, and Melove’e’.” The 
wife of the Porcupine said, ‘That is all a lie, he has never yet killed any chiefs.” They 
asked the wife of the Porcupine and said to the Leopard, ‘‘When you have the hairs 
on your body, are they sharp spears?” and the Leopard said, ‘‘No, they are not.” 
Then again said the wife of the Porcupine, ‘‘Come now and stroke your hands over 
my back.” When the Leopard did so and stroked the back of the Porcupine, the 
quills did not prick him at all. Then said the wife of the Porcupine, ‘Ah, Leopard, 
when you hear about Mekava, it is the fruit of the ébaé tree, when you hear Mesoliti, 
that is the root of cassava, when you hear about Biba Bisala, it is the squash, and 
Melove’e it is the fruit of the kas tree.” The Leopard asked her again, to be quite sure, 
“Is it really true, as you tell me,’’ and she said, ‘‘Yes, indeed.” 

So right there and then the Leopard lifted up his paw and with one stroke broke her 
neck, and carried her home to his town; and thus did his wife have her wish and the 
child lived and thrived. On another day the Leopard again met the male Porcupine, 
and when he started to say that he had killed four chiefs, the Leopard caught him and 
killed him. 

For this reason the Leopard now always catches porcupines, because the wife of the 
Porcupine gave away their secret, when she wanted to show how smart she was. 


29. “How the Leopard Used to be Afraid of Sheep’’?® 


There was once a time when the Leopard was very much afraid of Sheep. Every. 
where the Leopard would meet the Sheep, he would run away from him, and go back 
to the forest. On a certain day the Sheep came to have some axes made at the smith- 
ing forge of the Leopard. The Leopard made the axes for him, and after the Leopard 
had finished making all the axes for the Sheep, the Sheep said, ‘‘I am going back home 
to my village now,” and the Leopard said, ‘‘Yes, you may go; may you walk well.” 

While the Sheep was still going down the street of the Leopard’s village the Leopard 
made up a plan of action in his heart. He called to his people and said, ‘‘Tell the Sheep, 
here comes the Leopard to catch you.” So the sons and the wives of the Leopard lifted 
up their voices in unison and called out, ‘‘Run, sheep, run with all your might, for the 
Leopard is coming to catch you.” The Sheep was very much frightened indeed and 
ran away as fast as ever he could run. Therefore the Leopard thought within his heart, 
“The Sheep certainly can never do me any harm at all.”’ So he ran after it and caught 
the sheep and killed it and ate it. 

From that very day to this day the Leopard has been catching sheep; he has never 
stopped at all, but catches sheep wherever he can find them. 


30. ‘The Story of the Lazy Bat’’®® 


It happened as follows. The Bat was born with wings, but he also had teeth. Ona 
certain day he went out for a walk and he found some rats at work clearing a garden 
and the rats said to him, ‘‘Come now, friend Bat, and go to work with us.” But the 
Bat replied, ‘‘No, indeed, I will not go to work with you. For am I, indeed, a mammal 
and a rat that I should go to work with you?” So the rats answered, ‘‘Go in peace.” 

Soon after this the Bat went out for a walk again, and he found the birds at work 
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making a garden, and the birds said to him, “Come now, friend Bat, and help us 
work.” But the Bat replied, ‘‘Am I indeed a bird that I should work with the birds?” 
and the birds also said to him, ‘‘Go in peace.”’ So the Bat went and left them there at 


work. 
After quite a while had passed one day the Bat found the rats eating some food, 


and the Bat said to them, ‘Please give me some food.”’ But now the rats said to him, 
“Get away from here, you strange creature, are you a rat? No, indeed, for you have 
wings.” So the Bat left them. Soon after this he found the birds as they were eating 
food, and he said, ‘“‘Please give me some food.”’ But the birds said, “Get away from 
here, you strange creature, we do not know you, you are not a bird, for do birds have 
teeth?” 

So the Bat was ashamed and left them, and he went to a place all by himself and 
hung down from a shrub. For this reason the Bat travels by himself always, because 
he was too lazy. Therefore we see that laziness does not pay. 


31. “The Children of the Leopard and the Children of the Otter Play Together’® 


Once upon a time the Leopard and the Otter had children. These children were in 
the habit of meeting on a sandy hill at the river side and playing together there. When- 
ever they met there they played. 

One day the young Leopard told his father, ‘‘My beautiful young friend with the 
soft fur and I are in the habit of playing together.”” The young Otter also told his 
father, ‘‘My good friend with the beautiful spots and I are in the habit of playing 
together.”’ The father of the Otter was astonished and filled with horror when he heard 
this. 

In the morning the father Leopard said to his son, ‘‘When you and your friend 
with the soft fur meet again today, just dig your claws into his neck and kill him 
and bring him home, and we will eat him.” But when the Leopard was thus instructing 
his son, the red-eyed Turtledove overheard him. So the Turtledove told the young 
Otter, and he made this arrangement with him, and he said, ‘‘All you need to do is 
to listen to what I am saying.’’ The Turtledove also told the young Leopard, ‘‘Per- 
haps the young Otter will be afraid to come today.” 

Thus it was that the Turtledove came there very early in the morning, just at day- 
break, and he sat on a small tree near the river bank. The young Otter came out and 
played on the sand, and the Dove called out and said, ‘‘He has come now and is 
sitting on a log; he has come now and is sitting on a log.” The young Leopard came, 
and he was creeping up very carefully and wanted to catch the Otter, therefore the 
Dove called to the Leopard, ‘‘Creep up now and catch him, creep up now and catch 
him,” and the young Otter heard that call and he ran away and jumped into the river. 

The Dove kept his promise to both of his friends, just as he had agreed; the Dove 
did sot treat either of them badly. Thus indeed a man ought to do who has two 
friends. 


32. “The Dog Who Went Courting, and Became Silent Ever Since that Day’? 


Once upon a time a Dog lived all alone, and he said, ‘‘I am going courting and will 
get married.’’ He went on this journey, and he found a woman and said to her, “It 
is you I have come to visit,”” and the woman fell in love with him, and he slept there 
one night. 

The next day the prospective mother-in-law of the Dog went to the stream to get 
fish, by bailing out water, and she said to the girl, ‘‘You stay at home and crack these 
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gourd seeds.”’ So the girl was sitting there and cracking and opening the gourd seeds, 
As she was cracking the seeds as soon as she had cracked one open she put the seed 
in her mouth. When the Dog saw this he asked the girl, and said, “Why do you do 
this, when you have cracked a gourd seed you put the kernel in your mouth?” Now 
when the girl heard this question she suddenly died. 

When her brother came home and found his sister lying there as a corpse he asked 
the Dog; and just as the Dog started to answer and explain, the brother died also, 

Therefore the Dog became speechless; and he still is so to this very day. “Tell me 
please, gentle readers, have any of you ever heard a dog speak?”’ He died in this 
manner, for he was to blame for the death of a whole household of people. 


33- ‘‘The Viper Has His Fortune Told by the Soothsayer’’ 


It happened in this way. The Viper had married, and when his wife was very jl}, 
indeed, he said in perplexity, ‘I do not know whether my wife will recover from 
this illness or not, so I will go and inquire of the soothsayer.”’ Accordingly, he went 
to the little red squirrel, and said, ‘‘I do not know how my wife will fare in this sick. 
ness, so please tell me her fortune.”” The little red squirrel ran up the trunk and ran 
down again; after that he said to the Viper, ‘Your wife will recover from this sick. 
ness, but there is one thing I do see concerning you, it is this. They will tie up the 
livers and entrails in one bundle, the head they will put on a stick, and the pieces of 
the body into another bundle.’’ At this saying of the red squirrel the Viper was vexed 
indeed, and he said, ‘‘You do not know anything at all; I shall go and hunt up some. 
one else to tell my fortune, who knows how to do it.” 

After this he came to the civet cat and he said to her, ‘‘Tell me now the fortune of 
my wife.’’ The civet cat said to him, ‘I see the liver and entrails are in one place, 
the head is put on a stick, and the other parts of the body are in another bundle.” 
The Viper was disgusted also with the soothsaying of the civet cat. 

After this the Viper went home to his town; and hecrawled under some bushes and 
laid down lengthwise next to a small tree trunk. When the people went out the next 
morning to cut some bush for a garden they found this Viper lying there, and they 
killed it. They took the liver and entrails and made one bundle, the head they put on 
a stick, and the pieces of the body they tied into another bundle. 

In this way it happened just as the red squirrel and the civet cat had said it would 
happen. 


33 Bk. II, No. 48. 





NEW LIGHT ON THE EPIC-BALLAD PROBLEM 
By WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE 


It Is ONE OF THE IRONIES of scholarship that Wolf’s' famous theory of the 
ballad origins of the Iliad and Odyssey should have waited almost a century 
and a half for its missing link. He stated his case fully and cogently. It de- 
pended on special values given to the words aoidoi and Homéridai, and to 
assigning to the rhapsédai an important role in the creation of great poetry. 
Their duty was to “‘stitch together” the brief heroic chants of the aoidoi, 
of whom Demodokos (of the Odyssey) was deemed the type. But there was 
no direct evidence that any traditional heroic epos anywhere had been 
stitched together in the required style. The only Greek ballads available for 
comparison were the Klephtic songs of the War of Independence, almost 
three thousand years after Homer. A glance at them in any collection of 
Greek tragoudia is enough to convince a student that they do not cohere. 
Nothing but unbearable monotony could result from stitching together so 
many variant renderings of the same few basic scenes. 

Nevertheless, Wolf’s theory had an era of glory before being struck by the 
blizzard in the late nineteenth century. It proved singularly attractive as 
accounting for the wayward course of the Nibelungenlied. Gaston Paris con- 
quered Romanic scholarship with his brilliant theory of pre-epical canttlénes. 
Research workers everywhere picked out the names of plausible heroes whose 
combinations and permutations might have produced the epic plots. A vast 
industry of hypothetizing primitive ballads arose, and the philologists of- 
fered to determine on stylistic grounds the dimensions of the jigsaw pieces 
in extant masterpieces. Homer was lost among the Homéridai, unless 
his was the name of their unskilled assembler! 

Then came the blizzard. Manuel Milé y Fontanals (De la poesta heroico- 
popular castellana [1874]) showed that, in the only case where heroic poems 
and ballads coexisted, the ballads were centuries younger. In the Germanic 
and Nordic fields it was evident that a fundamental change of metrical 
structure separated them. The old epics were alliterative, like the eleventh- 
century Hildebrandslied ; the ballads were composed in rhymed stanzas, like 
the younger Hildebrandslied of the fourteenth century (approximately). 
Nordic ballads are younger than sagas, themselves younger than epics, and 
Spanish ballads follow after chronicles which prosify cantares de gesta. Then 
there was Matthew Arnold, in his essay ‘‘On Translating Homer,” thundering 
against the philistines who dared to equal the ‘‘ignoble’”’ ballad manner with 
the ‘‘noble” language of Homer, and Andrew Lang, who discerned (like 
some contemporary English hellenists) a pattern in Homer. Andreas Heusler 
(Lied and Epos [1902]) proved that the only result possible from stitching 
together short ballads of ‘‘Robin Hood” and ‘‘Marsk Stig’”’ was to produce 
the long cyclic ballads of those outlaws. No epic could arise from such a 


1F. A. Wolf, Prolegomena ad Homerum. (Cited from the edition of 1884. Wolf died in 1824.) 
Wolf was also commendaby generous in his acknowledgments to a not very important English 
predecessor. 
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process. Finally, Joseph Bédier’s brilliantly ironical chapter on “Les Seize 
Guillaumes” (Légendes Epiques, I [1913]) turned to ashes the efforts of ip. 
numerable erudites to fabricate veritable epics out of forgotten heaps of 
names. To none of the medieval epics could dates be assigned very much 
more ancient than the dates of their oldest manuscripts. 

This being the state of scholarship, there now comes evidence precisely 
from the Greek area, that some ballads did serve as sources for one traditional 
epic. This epic is the medieval Digenis Akritas, preserved in five Greek texts 
ranging from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, and in the frag. 
ments of a Russian translation. The akrat (in the word akritas) were the 
Greek frontiers on the Euphrates bend and the Taurus mountains, irre. 
coverably lost in the disaster of Manzikert (1071). That battle gave alj 
central Asia Minor to the Saracens, isolating behind an iron curtain the 
scanty relics of the Greek-speaking population. With them both epics and 
ballads were lost to view and hearing. The Trebizond manuscript of the epic 
came to light in 1876, when it was edited by Sathas and Legrand. Then other 
texts appeared: the manuscripts of Andros, El Escorial, Grottaferrata and 
Oxford, together with the Russian fragments. It was only with the Greek 
exodus of 1923, however, that the ballad treasures of Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia and Pontus became fully known to the Hellenic metropolis—a corpus 
of about thirty ballads, approximately, concerning the frontiersmen of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, not only Digenis, but also Philoppappos, Kinna- 
mos, Tsamados, Jannakis, Porphyrios (the “Farfar” of the Shah Nameh) 
Andronikos’ Son, Amouropoulos, and others. Some had been known earlier, 
but the complete revelation was delayed, and we have now a large body of 
ballad material, recovered in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, but referable en principe to the tenth or even the ninth. 

Into the details of proof it is not necessary to enter here. The list of ballad 
names suffices to show that at least two-thirds of the subjects fall outside the 
plot of Digenis Akritas. When epos and ballads coincide in the episodes of 
Digenis’ wooing and death, the ballad material cannot be deduced from the 
epical data, but the epic is a rationalization of the ballads. N. Politis? began 
to demonstrate this relationship as early as 1906, and after the Greek exodus 
S. Kyriakidis* was able to make a full statement. S. Impellizzeri* accepted 
as established the anteriority of the Akritic ballads, and H. Grégoire,® crown- 
ing many years of investigation, determined a chronology for ballads and 
epic revisions jointly. More important still was Kalonaros’® edition of all the 
Greek versions of the epos, the Russian fragments, and some thirty Akritic 


* N. Politis’s lecture is cited by S. Impellizzeri (infra.). See also his selection of Akritic 
poems in ‘Exdoyail ard ra rpayobisa Tod ‘EAAnri Kod Aaod, 3rd ed. (Athens, 1932). 

3S. Kyriakidis, ‘O Avyer}s *"Axpiras (Athens, 1925). 

4S. Impellizzeri, I] Digenis Akritas (1940). 

5 Grégoire, ‘O Avyers '"Axpiras (New York, 1942). 

5 Baowdeios Avyer}s ’Axpiras, ed. Kalonaros, 2 vols. (Athens, 1941). Vol. 1: Trebizond and 
Andros MSS; Vol. 2: Grottaferrata, Escorial, Oxford rhymed text, Russian fragments, trans- 
lated into Greek, Tragoudia. 
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ballads. It is this presentation of the whole material that brings proof before 
any student’s eyes. 

In the Greek field, therefore, the link has been supplied which was missing 
for Wolf’s argument, viz., evidence that some epos had actually arisen from 
ballads. Had the thesis enjoyed this support from the beginning, it might 
have an irrefragable status now. But much scholarship has flowed since 
Wolf's day, and the new evidence can enjoy only a restricted range of 
authority. 

It is impossible, in the first place, to upset facts, such as the anteriority of 
Spanish cantares de gesta to romances or the relative dating of the poems on 
Hildebrand. We know, too, a great deal more about the social conditions’ 
which favor heroic poems and ballads and which imply a relative chronology. 
Gustave Cohen® seems to believe that the weight of the Akritic evidence falls 
against “‘les dangéreuses théories rajeunissantes de M. Bédier,’”’ but it is 
impossible to put together again the sixteen Williams he demolished so 
neatly. The sharp edge of Bédier’s chronology has been furred by the re- 
searches of P. M. Boissonade® and Robert Fawtier,!® but it remains true 
that a Chanson de Roland much older than the Digby manuscript would 
have to be as radically different as those which are much younger. His 
theory of abbatial origins and pilgrimage inspiration has not been extended 
even so far as Spain, where the evidence indicates a two-way traffic between 
the abbeys and the cantares de gesta. To assemble place-names is no more an 
explanation of epic plots than to assemble personal names, though both have 
their value in the process of amplificatio. In any knowable form the French 
chansons de geste must be represented by their oldest surviving manuscripts. 
What went before them is not knowable since the possibilities are so numer- 
ous. There were cantilénes (whatever these may have been), possibly Mero- 
vingian epics," legends tangled into genealogical tables as in the Portuguese 
Livros de Linhagens, abbatial guide-books, donations and propaganda, and 
possibly set pieces of prose tradition like those which make the more spirited 
parts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or like Arabian hawddith. The most ardent 
admirer of Joseph Bédier was never committed to the notion that Frenchmen 
sat with mouths agape from the eighth century to the eleventh, not uttering 
a word! He is only bound to treat the unknown as unknown, and to cut aside 
a rank undergrowth of speculation. 

The new evidence, indeed, raises as many problems as it solves. There is, 
first, the strange nature of the Digenis epos. The number, anonymity and 
divergences of the manuscripts suffice to prove that it lived a life in Greek 
tradition, but there is strong evidence that this tradition was bookish. It can 
hardly have weight in determining the rise of oral heroic poems like the 


7H. M.and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature (Cambridge, 1932); W. J. Entwistle 
European Balladry (Oxford, 1933). 

‘In a preface contributed to H. Grégoire, ‘O Acyevy}s ’Axplras. 

'P. M. Boissonade, Du nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1923). 

'©R. Fawtier, La Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1933). 

" P. Raina, Origini dell’ epopea francese (Florence, 1884). 
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Iliad or Chanson de Roland.” The author of the Trebizond version, the first 
edited in our times, adopts a snuffling and fawning tone quite at variance 
with heroic frankness; he is aware of Homeric parallels and makes his hero 
a rival to Alexander and Hercules, but his narrative skill is so low as to turn 
strong situations into bathos. The Grottaferrata text is shorter, older, con. 
ciser and much better, but its literary complexion is even more apparent. 
Given a half-savage, blunt club-wielder, the author of the Grottaferrata eq. 
tion makes his love conform textually to the erotic sophistries of Achilles 
Tatius. It is evident, too, that the hero’s marriage is misplaced and mis. 
interpreted, and that his interview with the emperor is toned down in the 
interests of the Byzantine court. In short, these poems correspond not with 
heroic oral epics but with literary creations upon ballad sources; and among 
these less with so brilliant an achievement as Lénnrot’s Kalevala than with 
the pedestrian Lazarica which embodies the Kosovo cycle of Serbian ballads 
in dull continuous decasyllables. 

It is evident that the Grottaferrata version, which heads the extant Greek 
manuscripts, represents a new beginning. The author makes an attempt to 
rewrite Digenis’ biography in terms of a love romance by Achilles Tatius and 
to represent him as a defender of the empire. In the Russian versions he 
brusquely rebuffs an emperor, and his wooing and capture of his bride occurs 
after, not before, his single combats with the Apelates on the frontiers, 
{The Apelates were cattle-drovers and brigands; perhaps they should be 
called ‘‘rustlers.”’] Digenis beat down the formidable Philopappos—presum- 
ably his most formidable rival as a hero of ballads—and his daughter, the 
Amazon Maximo. Her he ravished, and it was in revenge for her double 
humiliation that Philopappos insinuated the desirability of a match with the 
unapproachable General’s daughter. The convention under which this ar- 
rangement is made is illustrated in each of the four branches of the Armenian 
David of Sasun. This cycle of poems has been made accessible to scholars by 
what seems an admirable translation and edition by members of the Armenian 
Soviet Academy." It divides the lives of each of the four heroes into two 
parts: the early growth and exploits; marriage and death. David, like Digenis, 
marries a dangerous beauty from a ruling military family in Cappadocia, and 
his death is directly associated with his matrimonial achievements. The early 
history of both heroes contains the ingredients of phenomenal growth, early 
military games, exploits in hunting, combats with known champions. Both 
are akritat, defenders of a frontier against the Saracens, and both flourished 
in a period of dangerous calm before the overwhelming losses of the eleventh 
century. The Akritic ballad of ‘‘Tsamados and his Son”’ tells the same story 
as the combat of David against his son Mger in the Armenian epos. The two 
epic traditions were clearly associated through a common military base in 


2 This was already my view when discussing the matter in European Balladry. At that time 
I had knowledge only of the Trebizond version and a few Tragoudia. Later knowledge of the 
Grottaferrata manuscript and the other ballads has confirmed my impression of the literary 
nature of the epic tradition in medieval Greece. 

8 David Sasunskij (Erevan [ASSR], 1939). 
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Cappadocia, and the Armenian formula helps to confirm the order of nar- 
rative of the Devgenievo Délanije. 

The prior authority of the Russian text is thus established, but it can 
teach us nothing about the style of its Greek original. The Russian tale is a 
fairly copious prose summary of a presumably longer verse original. Its ver- 
sion of incidents is much nearer to the Akritic ballads than the Grottaferrata 
revision, though still giving evidence that the ballads were not ‘‘stitched to- 
gether,” but used only as sources for a new composition. Pending the djs- 
covery of some really old Greek version, the Russian text is of high impor- 
tance, though of uncertain authority in details. 

On the other hand, now that the anteriority of the ballads is to be ad- 
mitted, there must be a change of scholarly orientation. Hitherto the ballads 
have been cited as sources or analogues of the epos. From now on, the epos 
must be quarried for evidence of lost ballads. For instance, the ballads relate 
different moments of the hero’s end, but seem to cohere in a longer text. This 
text may have contained, in Digenis’s dying speech, a summary of his feats. 
His later exploits in the epos are given in his own words, though the first- 
personal manner is definitely unsuited to the epic style. They make a young 
Alexander into a garrulous Nestor sixty years before his time. Is this a conse- 
quence of ballad form? Again, among these later exploits there is that of 
Haplorrabdis’s daughter. This girl on promise of marriage secures the escape 
of a young Greek from the prison of Haplorrabdis (‘Abd al-rahman). He 
deserts her in a waste place. Digenis finds her, and succumbs to her beauty; 
he catches up with the young Greek and compels a marriage. Suppose we 
consider Digenis’s action is relevant to this tale, as it is irrelevant to his career. 
Without the part allotted to him, this is the plot of the English ballad of 
“Young Beichan and Susie Pye”’ and the Spanish ‘‘Conde Sol’’! The oriental 
colour of the legend of Gilbert 4 Becket has long been recognized. With the 
help of the Greek epic we may reasonably hypothetize an Akritic ballad. 

On the other hand, Akritic ballads not naming Digenis should be referred 
to other heroes, named or nameless. Some of the names have been mentioned 
above. The temptation to refer the nameless ones to Digenis should be 
resisted more strenuously than Kalonaros and Grégoire have done. Notably 
the ballad beginning: ‘’Qs érpwya kal érwa, ‘As I was eating and drinking”’. . . 
It is a tale of attempted bride-stealing, for which there is no sufficient reason 
to assume the personalities of Digenis and his lady. It is simply the medieval 
Greek ballad from the Odyssey, adapted to the conditions of Asia Minor and 
the Euphrates frontier, and it spread to the west as the Spanish ‘Conde 
Dirlos,”’ the German ‘‘Der edle Moringer’’™ (translated by Scott), the 
French and Italian ‘‘Retour du mari soldat,’’ the Serbian ‘‘Stojan Jankovi¢é”’ 
(and “‘Marko Frees His Lady Love’’), and to the north as the Rumanian 
“The Old Man” and Russian ‘Dobrynja and Aléa Popovié.” An Akritic 

ballad need not be, if I may so say, Digenetic, and moreover an Akritic ballad 
need not deal with frontier heroes or robbers. It could be any tale in verse 


4 For a discussion of this ballad see my article, ‘‘The Noble Moringer,” Modern Language 
Forum, 34 (1949), 3-10. 
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current in tenth-century Cappadocia, such as, probably, the dreadful death. 
ride called ‘‘Constantine and Arete.”’ 

This raises a further difficulty. These Akritic ballads are referable en 
principe to the Asian hinterlands of the tenth century, when we hear that 
“cursed Paphlagonians went from door to door singing of heroes at an obol 
a head.” But when it is a question of any particular ballad the step from 
the twentieth century to the tenth is long indeed. Nor, if we are sure that the 
ballad is as old as the tenth century—e.g., the death of Digenis in the form 
Yuxouaxe? ‘o Avyevys—can we be sure that the surviving fragment represents 
the ancient form. Hellenic scholars must find ways of guiding our steps in 
these dark places. 

Keeping, however, to the general bearing of the new evidence, we will not 
find it hard to agree that some new orientation is given to ballad studies, 
The chief active focus of invention in the west was France, France from the 
twelfth century onwards. It is from France that many ballad lines radiate. 
But we now know there was an active Asian focus in the tenth century, per- 
haps not so energetic as France, but at that time enjoying far greater re- 
sources of style. It was, moreover, in a far better position to influence Russian 
and Balkan folk song, and coincidences between eastern and western balladry 
assume a fresh significance. The roads leading out of Greece were well trod. 
One led to Kiev, Novgorod and Sweden—the path of Russian and Varangian 
influences. Later, under the Tartar impact, this road bent westwards and 
crossed Hungary and Poland to Germany and Denmark. The Lusignan 
dynasts ruled in Cyprus, the Genoese traded in the Aegean and the Veneti- 
ans became masters of Crete for a while. Rhodes was held by westerners; 
Catalan mercenaries conquered the Morea. From Marseilles ships sailed to 
the Levant, and at a late date there was the English Smyrna trade to account 
for the passage of ‘‘The Suffolk Miracle’’ into Child’s collection. 

Further study will probably reveal a considerable number of international 
themes to be of Akritic origin. There is the theme of the husband’s return. 
It is the ancient Homeric tale adapted to the uplands of Asia Minor (but in 
later versions suited to the Greek seaboard) which has spread fanwise over 
all Europe from Russia to Spain. The Spanish ‘‘Conde Dirlos” and “Don 
Luis de Montalbdn’”’ contain specifically Greek characteristics, as I have 
shown elsewhere. The German Moringer tradition is traced back to the 
years succeeding the Latin conquest of Constantinople. The Russian bylina 
of “Dobrynja i AléSa’’ is found in the oldest cycle. A companion story is 
that of ‘‘Haplorrhabdis’s Daughter’’ (anglicé Susan Pye) who arrives in 
time to prevent her fiancé’s remarriage. Then there is the tale ‘‘Concubine 
into Bride’ which gives the Spanish ‘‘Lady of Aragon,” the Nordic “Fair 
Anna” and the Scottish ‘‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet.” The bride-stealing 
motif of Akritic ballads becomes de rigeur for Yugoslav marriages. The battle 
of father and son is treated in consecutive territories in ‘‘Tsamados and his 
Son,” “David and Mger,”’ and ‘“‘Sohrab and Rustum’’; what then is the 
position of the old Hildebrandslied, probably a century junior to two of these? 
And what is to be said of the motif of feminine disguise in the Akritic ballad 
of Digenis’s wooing (itself a remote descendent of the story of Achilles among 
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the maidens) and its presence in the Danish “‘Hagbard and Signy’’? Fortui- 
tous coincidence, of course, is possible. The dead man’s ride occurs as the 
Greek ‘‘Constantine and Arete,”’ the Nordic ‘‘Aage and Else,” the German 
“Lenore” and the English ‘Suffolk Miracle.”’ Digenis’s struggle with Death 
(Charon) becomes a commonplace of Greek folk song and shapes the end 
of the Yugoslav ‘‘Marko Kraljevié.”” The Greek “Bridge of Arta’’ may not be 
Akritic, but it was old enough to inspire the Albanian ‘Bridge of Dibra,” 
the Yugoslav ‘‘Building of Skadar’’ and the Rumanian ‘Monastery of 
Arges.” Its essential motive appears in the English rhyme: ‘‘London Bridge 
is falling down.’’ How may this be? 

There are, of course, examples of a reverse movement and many uncertain 
cases. The main road to Greece in the later Middle Ages was across Lom- 
bardy, to Venice, thence to Venetian Ragusa, and so up the Serbian and 
Albanian mountains. Hence, “‘Maurianos and His Sister”’ is an echo of the 
Decamerone and a congener of Cymbeline. It uses Romance words. But what 
of the story of the ‘‘Girl Who Went to War?”’ Its incidents seem impregnated 
with ’esprit gaulois, but Greek Asia Minor is the historic home of Amazons! 
The French version, ‘‘La belle Claudine,”’ is late and scarce, and it is from 
Italy and Spain that we have to infer an older French form. The story is 
common enough in the Balkans and Dobrynja’s wife, Nastasja, was also a 
warrior. The concordances might be easier understood if we could suppose an 
Akritic ballad of this sort concerned with Maximo or some other Amazon. 

I do not wish to show how much European balladry was indebted to 
Greece, but merely to pick out a few points that now need reconsideration. 
If the Akritic ballads are older than the Akritic epos they are two centuries 
older than the earliest ballads in other lands. The roads for expansion were 
numerous and well trod. Their dramatic merits are high. Much remains to 
be done if the field is to be cleared from conjectures; but the hypothesis of 
Greek origin may simplify the account we give of ballad themes that now 
range from the Chilean Valley to the Russian tundras. 


Oxford University 





SONGS OF THE ‘‘TWELVE NUMBERS” AND THE HEBREW 
CHANT OF “ECHOD MI YODEA” 


By LEAH RACHEL CLARA YOFFIE 


I. WHO KNOWS ONE? 


AT THE END of the modern Jewish Passover service, we find two chants which 
were added in the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and which have been of 
great interest to folklorists. It is with one of these, ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea” 
(Who knows one?), that this paper is particularly concerned, although other 
number songs have been brought into this study for purposes of comparison 
or contrast. 

In 1891, W. W. Newell published an article on the ‘‘Carol of the Twelve 
Numbers’”’ (as he called this chant) in the Journal of American Folklore. 
Two years earlier Andrew Lang, in his column in Longman’s Magazine, 
launched a controversial discussion of the English ‘‘Dilly Song,” a variant 


of ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea,” by injecting his own interpretations of some of the 
obscure verbiage in this British parallel of the Hebrew chant. The contro- 
versy shifted finally to Notes and Queries, that rich storehouse of fact and 
folklore. Numerous references in Notes and Queries cite varying versions of 
this cumulative song and try to explain its obscurities and corruptions. The 
earliest record, in 1854, is of a Falmouth variant.? Another note, dated 


1868, quotes a Latin version from a manuscript of 1630.? Newell tells us that 
the earliest Latin record of this hymn is in a ‘‘musical composition of Theo- 
dore Clinius, a Venetian who died in 1602.”’ Because the song was well known 
in many sections of Europe as early as the sixteenth century, when it first 
appeared as an addition to the German Jewish Passover Haggadah, Newell 
reaches the conclusion that the German Jews adapted and transformed a 
common Christian folk song. What Newell did not recognize, however, is the 
possibility that this song may have existed as a Jewish folk song some time 
before it was printed in the religious service. Professor Kauffman Kohler 
refers to a folk song of numbers found among Jewish children in Zurich.’ 
It may be that such songs, or song, may have been current among Jewish 
children in Germany and that this cumulative chant was inserted to interest 
the children at the Passover feast. 

Since Newell’s day, American and English folklorists have reported this 
song in widely scattered regions. Jt is known in this country as ‘“‘the Twelve 
Disciples,” ‘‘The Ten Commandments,” and most recently, as ‘‘Green Grow 
the Rushes, Ho!” In England it is most commonly called the ‘‘Dilly Song,” 
although a popular version sung at Eton is known as ‘Green Grow the Rushes 
Ho!” The song usually begins: 


1 W. W. Newell, ‘‘The Carol of the Twelve Numbers,” JA F, 4 (1891), 215-220. 

* Notes and Queries, Ser. 1, Vol. 9 (April 8, 1854) 325; Ser. 4, Vol. 2 (Oct. 24, 1868), 390. 

* Kauffman Kohler, “Sage und Sang im Spiegel jiidischen Lebens,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, 3 (1889), 234 ff. (quoting Ulrich, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Schweiz, p. 138). 
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Come and I will sing you! 
What will you sing me? 

I will sing you one, oh! 
What is your one, oh? 
One is one, and all alone, 
And evermore shall be so. 


Then the question and answer formula continues to the number twelve. The 
Hebrew chant explains thirteen numbers, since Jews have no superstitious 
avoidance of the number thirteen. Many of the English and American forms 
of the song contain evident corruptions of original explanations which it is 
now impossible to restore, although numerous ingenious attempts have been 
made to do so. On two of the numbers, all variants, both Jewish and Christian 
agree; one refers to the Unity of the Godhead, and ten to the Commandments. 
Practically all the Christian versions go on to the number twelve for the 
Twelve Disciples, while the Hebrew service reads ‘‘the twelve tribes of 
Israel,’ and adds number thirteen for the thirteen attributes of God as ex- 
pounded by the Jewish philosopher Maimonides. 

The discussion which Andrew Lang projected and which brought forth a 
train of versions from various parts of England, was summed up by the 
editor of Notes and Quertes as follows: ‘‘They all obviously refer to some 
legend or story, common, we believe, to the folk lore of every country, which 
circumstance points to some common origin. Is it the Rabbinical hymn?’’ 
This brings us to the problem which has faced a number of modern scholars 
who have made a study of this hymn. Professor Archer Taylor in his article 
“Formelmarchen”’ finds the ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea’”’ in Persia-Pali, the Caucasus 
among the Kirghese, as well as throughout western Europe.® Professor Taylor 
believes that the song had its origin in the Sanskrit, and that it spread west- 
ward from the Orient. This theory accords with Kauffman Kohler’s, which 
traced the origin of the numerical folk or riddle song to ancient Oriental 
sources.* In 1906 Lina Eckenstein published in London a Comparative Study 
in Nursery Rhymes. Her comprehensive and fully detailed chapter on ‘‘Echod 
Mi Yodea”’ is cited in Professor Taylor’s article. She seems to think that the 
Hebrew chant was ‘‘adapted to matters of Christian belief,’”’ and finds that it 
is current in Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, German, and Danish.’ In Italy 
the song is called ‘‘The Twelve Words of Truth,” which are put into the 
mouth of Nicolas of Bari. In Denmark it is St. Simeon who interprets the 
numbers. Lina Eckenstein’s chapter mentions nearly all the English parallels 
of this chant, from the entry in ‘‘A New Dyall’”’ dated 1625, to ‘“Green Grow 
the Rushes, Oh! What is your one, oh?,”’ as sung at Eton; also variants in 
Derbyshire, Norfolk, Cornwall, Herefordshire, and Scotland. 

Newell’s study, which preceded Eckenstein’s by fifteen years, also quotes 
the carol from the ‘‘New Dyall” of 1625, as well as versions from English, 


* Notes and Queries, Ser. 4, Vol. 2 (1868), 600. 
5 Handworterbuch des deutschen Marchens (Berlin, 1935), II, 171-174. 
* Kauffman Kohler, ‘Sage und Sang im Spiegel jiidischen Lebens,” p. 234. Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia (1907 ed.), V, 73. 
’Lina Eckenstein, Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes (London, 1906), p. 144. 
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continental, and American sources. Newell, presumably, did not know that 
the song is found in our southern states. Since his article was Published, 
however, many variants from the South have been recorded in the Journal 
of American Folklore and in the Southern Folklore Quarterly,“ as well ag in 
Campbell and Sharp’s English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians 
Parallel texts from the Hebrew Passover chant and from a version found in 
Georgia were published in the Southern Folklore Quarterly. Also, valuable 
bibliographies were recorded in the Southern Folklore Quarterly by Professors 
Archer Taylor and Donald F. Bond.'° 

In 1876 Reinhold Kéhler published two studies dealing with riddles of 
numbers in which he included parallels of this chant from the Pehlevi and 
the Kirghese. Both of these parallels explain numbers from one to ten.u 
The Pehlevi version, which Kéhler believes to be very early (third century 
B.C.), contains no items bearing any similarity to either the Jewish or any 
of the Christian versions. The number for one is given as the sun, an echo, 
K@éhler believes, of Zoroastrianism. The Kirghese version makes God the 
explanation of one, and includes an item which is identical with that in the 
Hebrew, but found in no Christian variant. Archer Taylor states that this 
Kirghese version is Mohammedan. The Islamic influence may account for 
the similarity to the Hebrew text. 

Jewish scholars have also been concerned with the problem of ‘‘Echod Mi 
Yodea.”’ Leopold Zunz in 1892 stated: ‘“‘Erst etwa seit dem 15. Jahrhundert 
sind noch 4 Stiicke hinzugesetzt worden.’’* Among these four additions is the 
“Echod Mi Yodea.”’ Zunz himself, like Newell, believed that the Hebrew 
chant dated from the fifteenth century and that it was probably taken over 
from a German folk song. In a later study, however, Zunz reported that he 
had found the Hebrew song in the earlier Avignon ritual as a festal table 
song for holy days in general, not specifically for the Passover.'* Kauffman 
Kohler refutes Zunz’s suggestion that the Hebrew chant originated in a 
German folk song.'* Kohler quotes Sanders that two modern Greek folk 
songs of the kid and of numbers had a Hebrew origin, and he cites other 
number song parallels in Greek, Austrian, and Westphalian folk songs. He 
also finds a folk song dealing with numbers among Jewish children in Zurich. 
Unfortunately, no dates are assigned for these parallels, but it is interesting, 
and perhaps significant, that number folk songs were current among Jewish 
children, for it may be that by these means, the carol entered the Hebrew 


8 Campbell and Sharp, English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians (New York, 1917), 
No. 109. 


® Leah R. C. Yoffie, ‘‘The Carol of the Twelve Numbers,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 4 


(1940), 73-75- 
10 Archer Taylor, ‘‘The Carol of the Twelve Numbers Once More,’’ Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, 4 (1940), 161; and Donald F. Bond, “English Versions of the Carol of the Twelve Num- 
bers,” ibid., pp. 247-250. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 29 (1876), 633-636. 
12 Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden (Frankfurt, 1892), p. 133. 
18 Zeitung des Judenthums, 111, 469; Jewish Encyclopedia (1907 ed.), V, 73. 
™“ Kauffman Kohler, “Sage und Sang im Spiegel jiidischen Lebens,”’ p. 234. 
4% Daniel H. Sanders, Volksleben der Neugriechen (Mannheim, 1844), p. 328. 
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ritual. Kohler includes other interesting parallels. Some of these are: Greek 
fairy tale riddles, Arabic number riddles, a fifth-century Church Father's 
interpretation of numbers from 1 to 1,000, and a Greek folk tale in which a 
maiden demands of her lover the meaning of numbers from one to a hundred. 
Rabbi Kohler refers to Reinhold Kéhler’s Persian and Kirghese parallels, and 
agrees with Kohler that these number chants have a very ancient Oriental 
origin. “Ohne Zweifel,’’ he says, “liegt beiden Fabeln, wie Kohler annimmt, 
eine gemeinschaftlich altere zu Grunde, und diese fiihrt uns wiederum nach 
dem Lande des Ostens, der Urrithsel.” Rabbi Kohler insists on the Jewish 
antiquity of the ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea,” and cites an ancient parchment manuscript 
of both songs (““Chad Gadya,” the cumulative song of the kid, and ‘“‘Echod 
Mi Yodea,” the cumulative number song) which was found in the synagogue 
at Worms. No date is ascribed to the manuscript, but we know that the 
Jewish school and synagogue at Worms were in existence at the time of 
Rashi, the great Biblical commentator of the eleventh century. 


GERMAN ZAHLLIEDER 


The ‘German folk song’”’ is not identified by the writers who refer to it as 
the original of our chant. There are various counting songs in German, the 
most famous being the Nightwatchman’s Songs, or Nachtwichterlieder. 
These usually begin: 

HGrt, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unser Glock hat Zehn geschlagen: 
Zehn Gebote setzt Gott ein, 

Dass wir sollen gliicklich sein. 


From ten they usually go on to twelve, and then begin with one to complete 
the cycle.'* An English translation of this song is found in Our Familiar Songs 
and Those Who Made Them.” Other German counting songs which parallel 
our chant are called ‘“‘Die zwélf heiligen Zahlen’’ and ‘‘Die zehn Gebote.’’'* 
The first of these usually begins: 


Lieber Freund, ich frage dich: 
Sag’ mir, was ist Eins. 


The interpretation of numbers follows the pattern most commonly found in 
the variants of this song, except that two and three in some of the German 
texts are like the Hebrew rather than the Christian parallels: two for the 
tables of Moses, and three for the Patriarchs. The notes in Erk-Béhme on 
“Die Zwolf heiligen Zahlen”’ are important for our study of this subject. 
After a reference to the thirteen holy numbers in the Jewish Passover service, 


Ludwig Erk und Franz M. Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1925), III, 409, No. 
1580; John Meier und Erich Seeman, Lesebuch der deutschen Volkslieder (Berlin, 1937), I, 177, 
No. 144; 107, No. 86; Alfred Tobler, Das Volkslied im A ppenzellerlande (Basel, 1903), pp. 111- 
114. 

” Helen E. Johnson, Our Familiar Songs and Those Who Made Them (New York, 1904), p. 
636. 

#® Erk-Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort, 111, 825-831; 712-713; Franz M. Béhme, Deutsches 
Kinderlied und Kinderspiel (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 328-329. 
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Erk-Béhme contains a German verse translation of ‘“Echod Mi Yodea,” 
with the comment, ‘Von diesem hebriischen Osterliede (der Altesten Zahy. 
geschichte!) gabs schon in 16. Jahrh. folgende Nachdichtung in lateinische 
Sprache.” It is evident that the editors of Erk-Bohme believe in the priority 
of the Hebrew text above all others. The earliest German text of a number 
song given in Erk-Béhme is 1657, written by Christoph Titius (Tietze), and 
first published in 1663 as a church song, in Niirnberg.'® This date is consider. 
ably later than the sixteenth century, at which time ‘“‘Echod Mi Yodea” 
was included in the Passover service. The Latin text of the Venetian Theodor 
Clinius in 1602, is mentioned in Erk-Béhme and the song is traced throughout 
most of Europe in various languages and countries, with the observation that 
“Das Lied von den 12 heiligen Zahlen scheint international zu sein.” Ap 
interesting entry in Des Knaben Wunderhorn may throw some light on our 
controversy. It is entitled ‘‘Fiir die Jiingelcher von unsern Leut’.”” Under this 
caption is given a German translation of the cumulative song of the kid as 
found in the Passover Haggadah.”® Some of the Hebrew terms of the song are 
not translated, but transliterated, which prove indubitably that the song was 
meant for Jewish children. Moreover, the expression ‘‘unsere Leute” is 
always used by the Germans Jews to indicate people of their own faith. This 
song, therefore, must have been inserted by a Jew for Jewish children. Could 
not the song of numbers have been disseminated in the same way—by Jewish 
writers for Jewish children, but in the German language? The editorial 
notes in the Wunderhorn cite the student song, ‘‘Der Bauer schickt den 
Jackel naus,’’ universally known in Germany, as an adaptation of the Chal- 
daic-Hebrew ‘Song of the Kid.’’ Could not the Jewish number song have 
been adapted in the same manner? These notes in the Wunderhorn refer also 
to the “Song of the Kid’’ as mentioned in Buxdorf’s Biblica Rabbinica, 
which was published in Venice in 1609. Another entry in the Wunderhorn 
is closely connected with the German Nachtwdchterlieder. Among the Kinder- 
lieder at the end of the second volume is a song called “‘Ammen-Uhr,”’ which 
indicates the striking of the clock by a verse for each hour, beginning with 
twelve: 

Der Mond der scheint, 

Das Kindlein weint, 

Die Glock schlagt zwalf, 

Das Gott doch allen Kranken helf! 


Die Glock schlagt Ein . . . zwei, drei, etc. 


LATIN TEXTS 


The Latin song of Clinius (1602) is quoted in Erk-Béhme, Liederhort. It 
begins: 


19 Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, III, 409, notes to No. 1581. Also Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, II, Nos. 
41, 13, 196. 

20. Achim von Arnim und C. Brentano, Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Berlin, Leipzig, n.d.), 
II, 391; and (Wiesbaden, 1872), II, 422-424. 
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Dic mihi: quid est unus? 
Unus est Deus qui regnat in coelis. 


The numbers then continue: two Testaments, three Patriarchs, four Evange- 
lists, five books of Moses, six vessels (of Cana), seven Sacraments, eight 
beatitudes, nine choirs of angels, ten Commandments, eleven stars, and 
twelve Apostles.” The editors of Erk-Béhme take it for granted that this 
Latin hymn is an adaptation of the Hebrew chant, believing also that other 
Latin texts stem from the Hebrew song. It is true that a number of the 
items in Clinius are identical with those in the Hebrew: one God, three 
Patriarchs, five Books of Moses, ten Commandments, eleven stars in the 
sky. Other Latin versions are recorded in Notes and Queries. One of these, 
from a manuscript of about 1630, might be the original source of the German 
Nachtwichterlieder. It begins: ‘‘One strikes? One band of united brethren. 
Two strikes?”’ and so on. This version contains ‘‘six days of work in the 
week, God’s rest on the seventh day, eight pious persons saved in the Ark,”’ 
all of which are distinctively Jewish interpretations.” Other Latin versions 
cited in Notes and Queries also contain Jewish interpretations of the num- 
bers. In fact, most of the Latin versions most nearly resemble the Hebrew 
chant. Is it because they are earlier in date and nearer the original Jewish 
song? Eckenstein refers to a Latin version published in 1650 in addition to 
one by Clinius in 1602.% W. H. Long in his Dictionary of the Isle of Wight 
Dialect quotes a Latin version of the song current in the Island.* This 
seems to be identical with that of Clinius. Erk and Béhme’s Liederhort 
contains a number of humorous student songs which are based on the serious 
Latin text. One of these, half worldly, half spiritual, is called ‘‘Horae’’ and 
begins : 
O lector lectorum, dic mihi: Quid est unus? 
Unus est Oeconomus, qui regnat super ancillas in culina nostra. 


It is first found in a manuscript of 1723-1750, and later in collections of 
students’ and children’s songs.” 

W. H. Long states that a Latin variant of our song is current in the north- 
western part of France. There are a number of French versions of this chant 
which follow the Latin text rather closely, and it is to be inferred that they 
are derived directly from the Latin. There are, however, French scholars who 
maintain that the Latin hymn itself originated at the time of the Druids, the 
Celtic priests who had no system of writing and who taught their disciples 
by question and answer.?? 


*1 Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, III, 830. 
2 Notes and Queries, Ser. 4, Vol. 2 (1868), 557. 
*% Ibid., (Oct. 24, 1868), 390; Ser. 7, Vol. 7, 264; Ser. 4, Vol. 2, 600. 
* Lina Eckenstein, Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes, p. 144. 
%* W.H. Long, A Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect Songs of the Peasantry, etc. (2nd ed.; 
London, 1931), p. 154. 
* Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, III, 831. 
7 Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, III, 830 (quoting Coussemaker, Chants des Flamands, No. 43). 
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FRENCH VERSIONS 


The most outstanding exponent of the Druid theory for the origin of this 
number chant is Villemarqué who published his Barzaz-Breiz at Paris. This 
is a collection of a great deal of the poetry of Brittany, much of it translated 
into modern French by Villemarqué himself. Among a mass of florid and 
highly imaginative verse, is found ‘‘Le Séries, ou Le Druide et L’Enfant."™ 
The song is given here in a very elaborated and much longer form than any 
other variant known. Twelve numbers are explained with many items givey 
for each number. The song is not cumulative, but gathers in intensity and 
imaginative fervor as the numbers and their elaborate equivalents increase. 
The dialogue is between a Druid and a child or disciple: 


Le Druide 


Tant beau, enfant blanc du Druide; responds-moi; tout beau, que veux-tu? Que te 
chanterai-je? 
L’Enfant 


Chante-moi la série du nombre un, jusqu’d ce que je l’apprenne aujourd'hui. 


None of the interpretations of the numbers resembles either the Christian or 
Jewish explanations. This Druid chant is completely pagan. One stands for 
““Necessité unique; le Trépas, pére de la douleur; rien avant, rien de plus.” 
Two are “‘deux boeufs attelés 4 une coque; ils tirent, ils vont expirer; voyez 
la merveille!”’ There are three “parties dans le monde: trois commencements 
et trois fins, pour l’homme et pour le chéne aussi.” There are four “‘pierres 4 
aiguiser de Merlin, qui aiguisent les épées rapides,” etc. Five ‘‘zones autour 
de la terre; cing 4ges dans la durée du temps’”’; etc. Six ‘‘petits enfants de 
cire, vivifiés par l’énergie de la lune. . . ix plantes médicinales dans le petit 
chaudron,” etc. Seven “‘soleils et sept lunes, sept planetes avec la poule... 
sept éléments avec la farine de I’air,”’ etc. There are eight ‘‘vents qui soufflent, 
huit feux avec le feu du pére, allumés au moi de mai sur la montagne de la 
guerre,”’ etc. There are nine ‘‘petites mains blanches sur la table de I’aire, 
prés de la tour de Lezarmeur, et neuf méres qui poussent de grands gemisse- 
ments,” etc. Ten “‘vaisseaux ennemis ont été vus venant de Nantes: Malheur 
a vous! malheur 4 eux! homme de Vannes!”’ Eleven “‘bélek armés, venant de 
Vannes, avec leurs épées brisées.”” Villemarqué believes that numbers fen 
and eleven refer to a historical event, the conquest of the Bretons by Caesar. 
The items given for the number twelve, Villemarqué believes, constitute-a 
lament of the Druid bard for the destruction of his people. They also il- 
lustrate the heightened language and poetic imagination of the author of 
these lines, whoever he may have been. 


Il y a douze mois et douze signes; l’avant-dernier, le Sagittaire, décoche sa fléche 
armée d’un dard. Les douze signes sont en guerre. La belle vache, la vache noire a 
étoile blanche au front, sort de la forét des dépouilles; Dans la poitrine le dard de la 
fléche; son sang coule; elle beugle, téte levée: La trombe sonne; feu et tonnerre; pluie 
et vent; tonnerre et feu; rien; plus rien; rien, ni série! 


28 Th. Hersart de la Villemarqué, Barzaz-Breiz—Chants Populaires de la Bretagne (4th ed.; 
Paris, 1846), I, 1-28. 
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The poet combines the signs of the Zodiac with the sacred cow of the Druids, 
and, Villemarqué believes, with the end of the world. 

Professor Archer Taylor, in a review of a German essay on East Prussian 
popular music, doubts the interpretation of the German Miiller-Blattan 
that the ‘Carol of the Twelve Numbers” is a survival of Celtic heathendom. 
The Breton text, which was the basis of Miiller-Blattan’s interpretation, was 
taken from Villemarqué’s Barzaz-Breiz, which Professor Taylor believes to 
be a work of doubtful authenticity.”® Villemarqué believes that the Breton 
Druid chant is of the late fourth or early fifth century. I am prone to agree 
with Professor Taylor that the original source of our chant is not to be found 
in Celtic heathendom. This Druid chant is manifestly an attempt to empha- 
size the pagan interpretation of the twelve numbers. The Druids did believe 
in God and man’s dependence on Him. In any explanation of numbers which 
they made, there might have been some reference to the Divine Being whose 
existence they recognized. Moreover, the poetic qualities of this chant, re- 
move it from the possibility of being a mere folk song. It might more possibly 
be an adaptation of the Latin hymn of numbers by some poetically inclined 
monk who used the pagan interpretation as a contrast to Christian teaching. 
This conjecture seems the more probable because Villemarqué mentions a 
Latin Christian paraphrase of this chant sung at the seminary in Quimper. 
No date is given by Villemarqué for the Latin version; he merely states “‘il 
ya peu d’années.” This Latin version is almost identical with that of the one 
by Clinius in 1602. 

An abridged form of the Druid chant with parallel Latin text is found in 
Bujeaud, published in 1865.8° A student song parody, ‘‘La Foi d’la Loi” 
in French, from Angoumois, is in the same volume.*® Other versions are found 
in Languedoc, in Flanders, and in Canada.*! One Canadian version is pub- 
lished in a song book for children and combines religious with secular items. 
This seems to be a corruption of an older French version sung by modern 
Canadian children.*? Only the first two items are similar to the old French 
songs; the remainder seem to be puns on numbers. In nearly all the French 
versions the number one is equivalent to God, two are the Testaments or the 
tables of Moses, three are the Patriarchs, five the books of Moses, ten the Ten 
Commandments, and eleven the stars in the sky. These items are identical 
with the Hebrew. W. H. Long, in his Dictionary of Isle of Wight Dialect, 
tells us that a Latin variant of our chant is current in the northwestern part 


2 Archer Taylor, “‘A Classification of Formula Tales,” JAF, 46 (1933), 79; also in Modern 
Philology, 34 (1936-1937), 107. 

% Jerome Bujeaud, Chants et Chansons Populaires des Provinces de l'Ouest (Niort, 1865), II, 
273-274; p. 267. 

4 A, Montel et L. Lambert, Contes Populaires—Poésie Populaire de Languedoc (1874), p. 106, 
No. 48; Louis Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires de Languedoc (Paris, 1906), I, 311; Ernest 
Closson, Chansons Populaires des Provinces Belges (Brussels, 1905), p. 29; Ernest Gagnon, 
Chansons Populaires du Canada (8th ed.; Montreal, 1880), p. 306, p. 308; A. Durieux et A. 
Bruyelle, Chants et Chansons Populaires de Chambresis, p. 125. 

# Charles-Emile Gadbois, Ptre., La Bonne Chanson, (‘Série des Jeunes’’): Séminaire de St. 
Hyacinthe Le Comté Catholique du Conseil de 1I’Instruction Publique de la Province de 
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of France.* This may account for the similarity of the French versions to the 
early Latin chant, and for the inclusion of the Hebrew items. In the later 
English and American versions, the only item which is exactly like the 
Hebrew is the Ten Commandments, for even the first number is rarely linked 
with the name of God, perhaps because of the strict interpretation which 
Anglo-Saxons give to the command, “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.”” The Latin versions contain even more Hebrew items 
than the French. For instance, some of the Latin songs have six days in the 
week, seven the Sabbath, and eight persons in the Ark, whereas the later 
English and American versions contain references to the New Testament or 
to Church dogma, such as the seven sacraments, the eight beatitudes, or the 
nine hierarchies of angels. All this proves, I believe, that the early Latin 
chants, being derived from the Hebrew song, retained many of the Hebrew 
items which were later changed to conform to Church doctrine, and which, 
in still later transmissions, were corrupted into unintelligibility, as evidenced 
in most of the English versions. 


SPANISH SONGS 


A Spanish version of the ‘‘Twelve Numbers” contains an item, not found 
in other Christian versions, which exemplifies this type of change from 
Jewish to Christian elements. ‘Las doce palabras’ was found in Soria by 
Kurt Schindler.* He records two versions, one incomplete, the other con- 
taining the twelve numbers. One is the pure Virgin, two the tables of Moses, 
three the Trinity, four the Evangelists, five thorns, six little candles, seven 
choirs, eight joys, nine months in which the Virgin was heavy with child, ten 
Commandments, eleven thousand Virgins, and twelve Apostles. In the He- 
brew text, mine is given as the “‘nine months before childbirth.” Another 
Hebrew item, the two tables of Moses, occur in both these versions. Two other 
number songs recorded by Schindler are: ‘‘Los diez perritos’’ and ‘‘La rueda 
de la fortuna.’”’ The interpretations of numbers in these songs are entirely 
secular. The ‘‘Ten Puppies’’ is a parallel of ‘‘Ten Little Niggers’’ known in 
the United States. One puppy is eliminated in each verse until there are none. 
The ‘‘Wheel of Fortune’”’ gives the equivalents of numbers to twelve, all of 
them non-religious.** From Porto Rico we have a number song called the 
“Ten Commandments.” in which each of the numbered items begins with 
the Virgin Mary: One is the Virgin Mary and the child of the world; two the 
Virgin Mary and the child of God; three the Virgin Mary and St. Joseph; 
and so on through the number ¢en, after which we are told ‘‘The Ten Com- 
mandments are completed.’’** From New Mexico, Arthur Campa records a 
fragment of a number song: 


Cuatro son a tres Marias 
Cinco los cuatro elementos 


33 W.H. Long, A Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect, etc., p. 154. 

* Kurt Schindler, Folk Music and Poetry of Spain and Portugal (New York: Hispanic 
Institute, 1941), p. 108, No. 95. 

% Kurt Schindler, Folk Music and Poetry of Spain and Portugal, pp. 107, 109. 

36 J. Alden Mason, ‘‘Porto-Rican Folklore,” JAF, 31 (1918), 441. 
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Ocho los siete cabrillas 
Once los diez mandamientos. 


These lines are used as refrains or last lines for each stanza of some of the 
songs recorded in New Mexico.*’ In an earlier study of Spanish folk songs, 
Arthur Campa quotes a parody called ‘‘The Ten Commandments” in the 
form of a love song: 

Con cuidado vida mia la causa de mi tormento 

que yo por ti he quebrantado de Dios 

Los Diez Mandamientos. 


The first: to love God; I do not love Him as I should, because I am always 
thinking of you. The second: not to swear; I have sworn a thousand times 
that I would neither eat nor drink until I am with you. And so on, through 
ten.** Lina Eckenstein cites Spanish versions of the “Twelve Numbers,” 
as does A. M. Espinosa.*® A fragment of an old Spanish-Jewish counting 
song has been found among the Oriental Sephardic Jews by A. Z. Idelsohn. 


A la una yo nase, 
A la dos m’en grande-si. 
A la si a las tres to mi amante, 
A los quatro me casi, 
A las tres to mi amante, 
A los quatro me casi, 
An si ver tu ermozura 
Nifia del mi corason dir me son.*° 


The music is recorded with the songs collected by Idelsohn, who says that 
these melodies go back to the Greek modes. They have been, and are, sung 
by the Babylonian, Syrian, and Sephardic Jews.*! The date for this fragment, 
is not given, but it is called ‘‘A Spanish Song,” a fact which would indicate 
that it is either very old (having been sung by the Jews in Spain), or that it 
originated among the Sephardic Jews who still speak a Judeo-Spanish dialect: 
Ladino. I do not know sufficient Spanish to venture a date for this fragment 
but it is significant that a counting song which may be centuries old has 
been current among Jews. Could not the ‘“‘Echod Mi Yodea”’ have originated 
in some old Jewish counting song? 


OTHER CONTINENTAL VERSIONS 


The wide dissemination of the ‘‘Carol of the Twelve Numbers” throughout 
Europe is stressed in Erk and Béhme’s Liederhort, where bibliographies for 


7’ Arthur Leon Campa, Spanish Folk-Poetry in New Mexico (Albuquerque, 1946), p. 167. 

* Arthur Leon Campa, The Spanish Folksong in the Southwest (University of New Mexico 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 1, Nov. 15, 1933), P- 30- 

*® Lina Eckenstein, Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes, p. 144; A. M. Espinosa, Cuentos 
populares espatioles (Madrid, 1947), II, 111-143, reviewed by Archer Taylor, JAF, 61 (1948), 
218, 219. 

© A. Z. Idelsohn, Gesdnge der orientalischen Sefardim (Jerusalem-Berlin-Wien: B. Harz, 
publisher, 1923), p. 278, No. 493. 

“\ A, Z. Idelsohn, Gesdnge der Babylonischen Juden (Jerusalem-Berlin-Wien, 1922), p. 19; 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 1V (1941), 350. 
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nearly every country in Europe are given: Netherlands, Denmark, France 
Switzerland, Italy, and modern Greece, as well as all sections of Germany 
and Austria.“ In Italy the song is called the ‘Twelve Words of Truth.” 
which are put into the mouth of Nicolas of Bari, who is said to have defeated 
the evil intentions of Satan by teaching them.“ In Denmark the song begins: 
“Stand up, Saint Simeon, and tell me what is one. One is Jesus Christ who 
reigns over heaven and earth.’ Among the modern Greeks, Sanders states 
that the influence of the Jews on Greek folk poetry is found in a few single 
songs. Sanders quotes a parallel to the ‘Song of the Kid” and another 
of ‘““Echod Mi Yodea,” giving the last stanza of the former and the first 
stanza of the latter in the original Chaldaic and Hebrew.“ Of the ‘‘Song of the 
Kid” parallel Sanders gives a full German translation, but of the Greek 
counting song which parallels the ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea”’ he gives no translation, 
He does, however, translate the first verse of the Hebrew text. I translate 
below the Greek fragment as given by Sanders: 


One only God, 

Two, the Holy Virgin, 
Three, the holy Trinity, 
Four Evangelists, 
Eight-tone chants 


(Note by 
Sanders: Modern Greeks still 
use the sixth-century Gregorian chants.) 


Nine celestial orders, 
Ten (?) Dexa ein ai edolai 
Twelve Apostles. 


Another Greek counting song was recorded in 1888. ‘The Lemon Tree” song 
counts to the number six, but all the items are secular.“ There is, however, in 
the same volume, a paraphrase of the “‘Song of the Kid.’’“* From Macedonia, 
two counting songs are recorded, one of ten, the other of twelve numbers. 
The ‘‘Ten Numbers” bears a similarity to the Greek fragment in Sanders. 
The first four numbers are identical with those in Sanders; the others are: 
five choirs of virgins, six-winged are the angels of God, seven stars of heaven, 
eight tunes are sung in church (This is like Sanders’), nine legions of angels, 
ten Commandments. The ‘“‘Twelve Numbers”’ is entirely secular, beginning 
“One is the little bird, the little swallow that sings in the evening.”’ The ninth 
item in this version is, however, exactly like the one in the Hebrew text: nine 
months of pregnancy.‘? In Hungary, Bela Bart6k records a fragment of a 
counting song which seems to be distinctively Jewish, for the three items given 
are identical with those in the Passover song: 


“@ Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, III, 831. 

Lina Eckenstein, Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes, p. 144. 

“ Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, III, 831. 

Daniel H. Sanders, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen (Mannheim, 1844), pp. 57-58, 328. 

“Lucy M. J. Garnett, Greek Folksong (London, 1888), pp. 190, 170-172. 

‘7G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore (Cambridge, 1903), pp. 322, 329, 331, 333 (quoting 
Gousios, Songs of My Fatherland, Nos. 104, 105). 
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Our master, master, master, 
Tell me what is one? 

One is God, All-merciful God, 
Who has created, created us, 

World without end, Amen! 


Our master, etc. 
Two are the tables of Moses. 
One is God, etc. 


Three are the Patriarchs, 
Two are, etc. 


BRITISH VERSIONS 


The earliest version in English of the religious interpretation of the twelve 
numbers is probably ‘‘A New Dial,” dated 1625, in an old almanac in the 
British Museum, MS Harleian 5937.4° This was reprinted by Sylvester in a 
Garland of Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern in 1861, and before that, 
by Davies Gilbert and William Sandys in collections of Christmas Carols.*° 
Unlike later British versions, the ‘‘New Dial” contains no corruptions or 
unintelligible equivalents of the twelve numbers. Both Newell and Donald 
F. Bond state that Gilbert and Sandys obtained their text from broadside 
ballads. ‘This is found on the leaf of an old almanac, published about 1625,” 
says William Husk, who reprints it in his Songs of the Nativity." The ‘New 
Dial” contains several literary elements: seven liberal arts, nine Muses, five 
senses. The song begins: 


In those twelve days let us be glad, 

For God of his power hath all things made. 
What are they that are but one? 

One God, one Baptism, and one Faith, 
One Truth there is the Scripture saith. 


Husk prints what seems to be a second version of the same song. This he 
calls ‘‘Man’s Duty, or Meditations for the Twelve Hours of the Day.’’ The 
number equivalents are the same in both poems, except for the number 
twelve. The first song reads: ‘‘Twelve make our Creed, The Dial’s done,” 
while the second has: 


Twelve Tribes there were amongst our fathers old, 
Twelve Articles our Christian faith does hold, 
Twelve Gates in New Jerusalem there be.... 


The ‘‘New Dial’’ has been reprinted in many collections of folk songs and 


‘8 Bela Bart6k, Hungarian Folk Music (Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 128, No. 105. 

“9 Lina Eckenstein, Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes, p. 144; W. W. Newell, “The 
Carol of the Twelve Numbers,” JAF, 4 (1891), 215-220; Donald F. Bond, ‘English Versions 
of the Carol of the Twelve Numbers,”’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 4 (1940), 247-250. 

5° Davies Gilbert, Some Ancient Christmas Carols (London, 1823), No. 13; W. Sandys, 
Christmas Carols (London, 1833), p. 135- 

5! William Husk, Songs of the Nativity (London, 1868), p. 107. 
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Christmas carols. Sometimes it is called ‘One God there is of Wisdom, 
Glory, Might,” but the interpretations of numbers are practically the same 
as those in a ‘‘New Dial.”’ Recent collections which include this old version 
of this song call it either “A New Dial” or “In Those Twelve Days.” Ip 
the Oxford Book of Carols there is a note on ‘‘The New Dial” which explains 
the literary quality of the number equivalents: ‘‘In an almanack of 1625 in 
the Bagford Collection, Gilbert (1822) prints a rough version, which was 
smoothed by Sandys in 1833.’% A thin volume called Christmastide by Wij- 
liam Sandys contains ‘In Those Twelve Days,” and also another number 
song “The first day of Yule we have in mind,” which, too, is printed in other 
collections. The latter song is preserved in MS Sloane, No. 2593; it identifies 
the numbered days by the names of Saints and of New Testament items: 
some of these are: 


The first day of Yule have we in mind, 
How God was man born of our kind; 
The second day we sing of Steven, 
The third day ‘longeth to sent John. 
On the 40 day came Mary myld 

Unto the temple with hyr chyld. 


From these beginnings in England, the song of the twelve numbers be- 
came later a popular harvest song, sung at Harvest Homes by the peasantry. 
It is often recorded with the ‘‘Barley Mow Song,” which in itself is a species 
of number song, and also with ‘‘I’ll have one man to mow down my meadow.” 
These mowing songs will be discussed in a later section of this paper, since 
they are purely secular in spirit, and belong with another group of number 
songs.!%.1%.107 There are numerous references to the “Carol of the Twelve 
Numbers”’ as a harvest song. It is so indicated in nearly all of the Notes and 
Queries entries which record this song, and in numerous others.® It became 
also a well-known Christmas carol, sung by children in Dorsetshire, Somerset, 
Cornwall, and elsewhere. It was adopted as a student song at Oxford and 
Eton, and as a boatman’s song at Bideford. The song is known by various 
names in England: sometimes ‘‘Green Grow the Rushes, O!”’ from the refrain 


52 Williams Hone (Ancient Mysteries Described [London, 1824], p. 99, No. 59) lists “One 
God there is of Wisdom, Glory, Might” as one of the “Carols now annually printed.” 

8 Sir Richard R. Terry, Two Hundred Folk Carols (London, 1933) pp. 36-37, No. 20; P. 
Dearmer, The Oxford Book of Carols (Oxford, 1928) pp. 132-133, No. 64; William J. Phillips, 
Carols, Their Origin, etc. (London, 1921), pp. 90 ff.; Journal of the Folk Song Society (London), 
8 (1931), 117; 8 (1931), 117-118. 

4 J. O. Halliwell, Specimens of Old Christmas Carols (London, 1841), p. 17; William Sandys, 
Christmastide (London, 1852), pp. 227, 238; Thomas Wright, Songs and Carols (Percy Society 
Publications, Vol. 23, No. 4, (London, 1847), p. 4; Wm. Husk, Songs of the Nativity, pp. 8-10. 
See also page 405 of this paper. 

55 Notes and Queries, Ser. 2, Vol. 2, p. 452; Ser. 2, Vol. 2, pp. 599-600; Ser. 2, Vol. 3, p. 90; 
Ser. 4, Vol. 3, pp. 412-413; Ser. 7, Vol. 1, pp. 96, 118, 206, 315; Ser. 7, Vol. 7, p. 264. 

58 Notes and Queries, Ser. 1, Vol. 9, p. 325; Ser. 4, Vol. 3, pp. 499-500; Ser. 6, Vol. 1, p. 481; 
Ser. 6, Vol. 1, p. 61; Ser. 6, Vol. 2, p. 255; Cecil J. Sharp, Folksongs from Somerset (4th Ser.; 
London, 1908), No. 87; J. S. Udal, “Dorsetshire Children’s Games,” The Folk Lore Journal, 7 
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in the Eton version, sometimes ‘“The Twelve Disciples” or ‘‘The Ten Com- 
mandments,” but usually it is referred to by the first line, ‘‘Come and I will 
sing you,” “T’ll sing you one, O,”’ or ‘What is your one, O?”’ In Cornwall and 
the west of England it has been known for a long time as the “Dilly Song.” 
This version is different from most of those in other parts of England. I quote 
from the ‘Dilly Song’’ (indicated as ‘“‘Cornish”’): 


Come and I will sing you, etc. 

One of them is all alone and ever will remain so. 

Two of them are lily-white babes, and dressed all in green, O. 
Three, strangers, o’er the wide world they are rangers; 

Four, it is the Dilly Hour, when blooms the gilly flower; 

Five, it is the Dilly Bird that’s never seen, but heard, O. 

Six, the Ferryman in the Boat, that doth on the river float, O. 
Seven, it is the crown of Heaven, the shining stars be seven, O. 
Eight, is the morning break, when all the world’s awake, O. 
Nine, it is the pale moonshine, the pale moonlight is nine, O. 
Ten forbids all kinds of sin, from ten again begin, O. 


This Cornish version does not contain twelve numbers; it stops at ten. Only 
two of the interpretations are religious, although there is a reference to heaven 
in the seventh item. This is the only version I have seen which contains the 
word “Dilly” in the text. Neither S. Baring-Gould, nor the editor of the 
Celtic Song Book, explains the allusions to the Dilly Hour and the Dilly 
Bird in the two recordings of the identical text.®” 

The items used as interpretations of the numbers in the English versions 
of the ‘‘Carol of the Twelve Numbers” are very confusing. Much space and 
ingenious conjecture have been devoted in learned journals to their explana- 
tion. This paper will not attempt to discover any of the hidden meanings 
that might lurk in the obscurities and corruptions in the various texts of this 
old song. Explanations have been suggested by various writers and scholars, 
among them Andrew Lang, Augustus Jessup, Cecil J. Sharp, and others.** 
Perhaps the most far-fetched guesswork is that made by Andrew Lang in his 
interpretation of ‘‘six, the cheerful waiters.”” Lang argues that since the song 
is derived from a Latin hymn, the Catholic influence must have been strong 
in the translation; hence, ‘‘cheerful waiters’’ becomes Tearful Mater, or 
Maier Dolorosa! Canadian and Scotch versions of the song contain the same 


(1889), 242-246; C. R. and Janet E. Ashbee, The Essex House Song Book (London, 1905), II, 
Part X, pp. 2-3; Alfred Williams, Folksongs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923), p. 286; Iolo 
A. Williams, English Folksong and Dance (London, 1935), pp. 108-111. 

57S. Baring-Gould, Songs of the West—Folksongs of Devon and Cornwall (7th ed.; London, 
1928), p. 160 No. 78; A. P. Graves, Celtic Song Book (Guildford, 1928), p. 267. 

58 Andrew Lang, ‘“‘At the Sign of the Ship,”’ Longman’s Magazine, 13 (1889), 329 ff.; Augustus 
Jessup, “‘A Chant of Arcady,”’ Longman’s Magazine, 14 (1889), 187-193; Lucy E. Broadwood 
and J. A. Fuller Maitland, English County Songs (London and New York, 1893), pp. 155-159; 
Cecil J. Sharp, One Hundred English Folk Songs (Boston, 1916), pp. 226-229, No. 97. Preface, 
pp. xlii ff.; W. H. Long, Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect, pp. 154 ff.; Iolo A. Williams, 
English Folk Song and Dance, pp. 108-111; Notes and Queries, Ser. 7, Vol. 1, p. 118; Ser. 7, Vol. 
I, p. 206. 
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kind of obscurities and corruptions.®*® Cecil J. Sharp states that Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s ‘I have a song to sing, O”’ in the Yeoman of the Guard ig a 
modern recension of the Dilly Song.5™ 

Nearly all of the British versions of our song explain one with the statement 
“One is one and all alone, and evermore shall be so.”’ This is taken by mogt 
critics to refer to the Unity of God. The Hebrew chant asks: ‘Who knows 
one?’’ And answers, ‘I know one. One is our God who is in heaven and on 
earth.”’ The British answer seems cryptic and evasive, but this may be dye 
to the fact, as I have stated elsewhere in this paper, to the Anglo-Saxon 
avoidance of “taking the Lord’s name in vain.”’ The use of the word “‘alone” 
is, however, strange to most ears who hear it refer to God. And yet, we find 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost just such a use of the word by God the Father: 


“who am alone 

From all eternity, for none I know 
Second to me or like, equal much less.” 
—Book 8, Il. 403-407 


A Hebrew hymn contains the same thought in almost the words which Milton 
employs. One stanza of ‘Adon Olam’”’ (The Lord of the Universe) reads: 


“And He is One, and there is none second to Him.”’ 


In an English translation by F. De Sola Mendes, the first line of this stanza 
is given as: “Alone is He, beyond compare.’’® ‘‘Adon Olam’”’ is attributed to 
Solomon ibn Gsbirol, outstanding Jewish devotional poet of the Middle Ages." 
In his Hebrew studies, Milton must have known this very well-known He. 
brew hymn, and the lines in Paradise Lost are perhaps an echo of it. Other 
divines in England, many of whom were Hebrew scholars and acquainted with 
Jewish devotional literature, may have incorporated some of its phraseology 
in their sermons. At any rate, ‘‘One is one and all alone,” is a distinctively 
Jewish concept. 


AMERICAN VERSIONS 


Many of the American versions are manifestly derived from English tradi- 
tional variants. The same meaningless equivalents of the numbers appear in 
both. As early as 1884, however, an attempt at a logical and intelligible re- 
construction of the hymn was published in Philadelphia. It is called the 
“Twelve Numeric Remembrancers.” Most of the items seem to be derived 
from German numbers songs rather than English. One is Unity, two the hypo- 
static union of Christ, three is Trinity; four the Evangelists, five Christ's 
wounds, six Satan’s work, seven Christ’s dying words, eight Beatitudes, nine 
orders of Angels, ten Commandments, eleven true Apostles when one had 


59 E. B. Greenleaf and G. Y. Mansfield, Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland (Harvard 
University Press, 1933, pp. 91-93, No. 41; Robert Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland 
(London and Edinburgh, 1870), pp. 44-47. 

5% Cecil J. Sharp, One Hundred English Folksongs, pp. 226-229. 
6 Jewish Encyclopedia (1907 ed.), I, 206. 
6 Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1939), I, 98-99. 
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fallen away, twelve the Apostolic College when completed by St. Paul.® 
Newell records a version sung by children in Essex, N. Y. which they had 
learned from Cornish miners.* Newell does not mention any record of this 
song in our southern states, but it seems to be well known in the mountain 
regions of Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, as well as in West Virginia 
and Georgia. H. G. Shearin found in Kentucky a group of “‘sequence-songs, 
or number-songs, like the popular German Zahllieder .... The Twelve 
Apostles seems to be akin to the various cabala of the German Pietists of 
Pennsylvania.”"*® The Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, the 
editing of which was begun by the late Newman I. White of Duke University, 
and is now being carried on by his colleague, Professor Paull F. Baum, con- 
tains two versions of the “Dilly Song.’’® 

In 1940 I published parallel versions of the Hebrew chant and of a version 
from Georgia recorded by Campbell and Sharp.*7 It might be well to present 
parallel texts in this paper. I chose the text from Georgia because it had 
fewer obscurities than most English and American variants. Version E given 
in Campbell and Sharp, as well as Version B in the Brown Collection, both 
from North Carolina, are identical with the Georgia version, which I present 
below: 

Hebrew Chant American Version from North 
Carolina and Georgia 


Who knows one? I know one. Come and I'll sing you. 
One is our God who is in heaven and on What will you sing me? 
earth. I will sing you one. 


What is your one? 
One, O one, is God alone, and 
He shall ever remain so. 


Who knows two? Come and I'll sing you, etc. 
Two are the two tables of the covenant. Two are the lily-white babes clothed in 
darling green, O. 


® “The Twelve Numeric Remembrancers,” in E. C. Brewer, A Dictionary of Miracles 
(Philadelphia, 1884), p. xxviii. 

& W. W. Newell, ‘“‘The Carol of the Twelve Numbers,” p. 215. 

“ Olive Campbell and Cecil Sharp, English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians 
(New York, 1917), No. 109; Cecil J. Sharp, English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians 
(London, 1932), II, 285 ff.; Isabel Gordon Carter, “Songs and Ballads from Tennessee and 
North Carolina,” JAF, 46 (1933), 22-50; H. H. Fuson, Ballads of the Kentucky Highlands 
(London, 1931), p. 187; H. G. Shearin, ‘‘Some Superstitions in the Cumberland Mountains, 
JAF, 24 (1911), 321; J. H. Cox, Folksongs Mainly from West Virginia (W. P. A. National 
Service Bureau, 1939), p. 43, No. 17; Jean Thomas and Joseph A. Leeder, The Singin’ Gatherin'’ 
(New York, 1939), p. 44. 

%® H. G. Shearin and J. H. Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folksongs (Lexington, Ky., 1911), 
P. 34. 

Manuscript examined through the kind permission of Dr. H. M. Belden, Columbia 
Missouri,who is assisting in the editing of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
ballads. 

§7 Leah R. C. Yoffie, “The Carol of the Twelve Numbers,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 4 
(1940), 73-75. 
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Who knows three, etc. 
Three are the patriarchs. 


Four are the matrons (Sarah, Rebecca, 


Leah, Rachel). 
Five are the Books of Moses. 
Six are the Books of the Mishna. 


Seven are the days in the week. 


Eight days preceding circumcision. 


Nine months preceding childbirth. 


Ten are the Ten Commandments. 


Come and I'll sing you, etc. 
Three of them are strangers. 


Four are the Gospel preachers. 


Five are the farmers in a boat. 


Six are the cheerful waiters. 


Seven are the seven stars in the sky, 


Eight are the great Archangels. 
Nine are the nine that dress so fine. 


Ten are the Ten Commandments. 


Eleven are the eleven who went to 
Heaven. 


Eleven are the eleven stars. 


Twelve are the tribes of Isreal. 
Thirteen are the attributes of God. 


Twelve are the twelve apostles. 


Professor Kittredge, in 1917, reported an abridged version of the “Dilly 
Song” from Kentucky.* The song is known also in Vermont, Michigan, and 
generally in the North Atlantic states, as well as in Ohio.*® Miss Agnes Inglis 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., sent me a copy of the ‘‘Dilly Song”’ which she said she 
had learned from several Cornishmen in 1903. 

In recent years, the ‘‘Carol of the Twelve Numbers,” under its other name 
of ““Green Grow the Rushes, O”’ has become popular as a church and camp 
song. It is to be found in books for Youth Fellowship groups, in Recreation 
Association handbooks, Girl Scout song books, and elsewhere.”° These recrea- 
tion songs follow the English Eton version: 


Green Grow the rushes, ho, what is your one, ho? 
One is one and all alone, and evermore shall be so. 


two, lily-white boys clothed all in green, ho! three rivals, four Gospel makers, five, 
for the symbols at your door, six are the proud walkers, seven stars in the sky, eight 
April rainers, nine bright shiners, ten Commandments, eleven went up to Heaven, 
twelve Apostles. 


68 George L. Kittredge, ‘‘Ballads and Songs,” JAF, 30 (1917), p. 335. 

® Phillips Barry, Folksongs of the North Atlantic States (Boston, 1908), No. 68; Helen H. 
Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folksongs and Ballads (Brattleboro, 1932), pp. 83-85; 
E. E. Gardner and G. J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann Arbor, 
1939), No. 150, p. 365. 

70 A. D. Zanzig, Singing America (National Recreation Association, Boston, 1941), No. 61; 
Joyful Singing, for the Methodist Youth Fellowship, Idaho Youth Fellowship, Publisher, Co- 
operative Song Service-Cooperative Recreation Service (Delaware, Ohio, n.d.), pp. 16-17; 
Handy, ed. Lynn Rohrbough, (Delaware, Ohio: Cooperative Recreation Service, 1937), Handy, 
II, p. 16; Helen G. Cushing, Children’s Song Index (New York, 1936), p. 271; George Newell, 
ed. Girl Scout Song Book (1929); Check List of Recorded Songs (Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress—Music Division 1942), II, 410-411 (ten items). 
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A note in Singing America states: ‘The most enjoyed accumulative song we 
know, thoroughly worth learning. Observe especially the keen pleasure as 
the broader rhythm of the ‘three rivals’ is reached each time, followed by 
the lilt of the lily-white boys, and the apparently profound dignity of one.” 

Greatest fame of all, our carol has entered the realm of the murder mystery 
thrillers! The song has been cleverly woven into a murder story in which 
the arithmetical progression of the killings increases the horror of the plot, 
which begins with the murder of twin boys.” 


II. THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 


Asecond type of English number song is the ‘‘Twelve Days of Christmas.” 
This is found both in Great Britain and in the United States. The earliest 
record we seem to have of this so-called ballad is a statement by William 
Husk that it was “found on broadsides printed at Newcastle during the last 
150 years.”’""* Husk’s Songs of the Nativity was published in 1868. The author 
comments further that the song was ‘‘used in playing the game of forfeits 
forty years ago.” “‘This piece,’”’ he continues, “‘ is now printed for the first 
time in a collection of carols.’’ The song is evidently an adaptation of the 
“Dilly Song.” The statement by Paul G. Brewster that this song “‘is to be 
found... in the same MS as the thirteenth-century ‘Judas’ ”’ is erroneous. 
The song which Professor Gerould refers to as being in the same manuscript 
with the ‘‘Judas”’ is ‘‘Twelfth Day,” not the ‘‘Twelve Days of Christmas.” 
These are two different songs. Professor Brewster recorded the ‘‘Twelve 
Days of Christmas” as sung in Indiana, then added a note quoting Professor 
Gerould that it was found in a thirteenth-century manuscript.” It is true that 
“Twelfth Day” is found in a thirteenth-century manuscript written in the 
same hand as the “‘Judas,”’ as Professor Gerould states.7> I have examined 
carefully a facsimile of this manuscript published by W. W. Greg in the 
Modern Language Review in 1913,” and find that ‘‘Twelfth Day” bears no 
resemblance whatever to the ‘Twelve Days of Christmas.”’ The ‘Twelfth 
Day” manuscript” is a lyric of the three wise men who saw the star of Bethle- 
hem, followed it, saw the Child, presented their gifts, and turned homeward 
to their own land quickly, in order to escape the wrath of Herod. It contains 
no numbers or counting of any kind. Carleton Brown in his English Lyrics 
of the Thirteenth Century reprints the text of the ‘‘Twelfth Day”’ ballad, 
calling it ‘The Journey of the Three Kings.’’* ‘‘The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas,” on the other hand, is a cumulative song enumerating a series of gifts 
sent by a lover on the successive days between Christmas and Epiphany, or 
Twelfth Day. I quote part of the text from Husk: 


1 A. D. Zanzig, Singing America, No. 61. 

2 Jonathan Stagge, Death’s Old Sweet Song (New York: 1946). 

*® William Husk, Songs of the Nativity (London, 1868), pp. 181-185. 

* Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, Ind., 1940), p. 354, No. 94. 

% G. H. Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition (Oxford, 1932), pp. 34, 224. 

*®W. W. Greg, “A Ballad of Twelfth Day,” Modern Language Review, 8 (1913), 64-67, 
MS.B.14.39, in Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

7s Carleton F. Brown, editor, English Lyrics of the X VIIIth Century, (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1932), p. 39, No. 26; Notes pp. 184-186. 
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The first day of Christmas 
My true lovebent to me 
A partridge in a pear tree. 


The second day, etc., 
Two turtle doves, and 
A partridge in a pear tree. 


The third day, etc., 
Three French hens. 


four colley birds, five gold rings, six geese a-laying, seven swans a-swimming, eight 
maids a-milking, nine drummers drumming, ten pipers piping, eleven ladies dancing 
twelve lords a-leaping.”” 


The ‘‘Twelve Days of Christmas” is common in the northern counties of 
England, where it is often called the ‘“‘Ten Days of Christmas,’ the gifts 
numbering but ten;7’* also in Somerset, Dorsetshire, and elsewhere in Eng. 
land.”* The gifts vary in a number of the versions, some of them becoming 
alliterative tongue-twisters in later adaptations of the song, like the one 
beginning ‘‘One old Oxford ox opening oysters,’”’ and ending ‘‘Twelve typo- 
graphical topographers typically translating types.”""° These were tests of 
memory in the forfeit games which employed these rhymes. An old drinking 
song may have furnished the idea for the first gift in the ‘Twelve Days of 
Christmas.”’ William Sandys refers to it as a ‘‘convivial glee introduced a few 
years since, ‘A Pie sat on a Pear Tree,’ where one drinks while the others 
sing.’’®° In an old English Mother Goose, this song is a number song for chil- 
dren: 


A pye sate on a pear tree, Heigh O! 
Once so merrily hopp’d she; Heigh O! 
Twice so merrily, etc. 

Thrice so, etc.®! 


In Scotland the song begins: 


The king sent his lady on the first Yule day, 
A papingo-aye; 
Who learns my carol and carries it away ?® 


™ William Husk, Songs of the Nativity, p. 181. 

78 William Henderson, Notes on the Folklore of the Northern Counties (London, 1879), p. 71; 
M. C. Balfour and N. W. Thomas, Folklore of Northumberland (London, 1904), p. 138. 

79 J. S. Udal, “Dorsetshire Children’s Games,” pp. 242-246; Cecil J. Sharp, Folk Songs from 
Somerset, Nos. 51, 52; Cecil J. Sharp, One Hundred English Folk Songs, No. 96; Baring-Gould, 
Songs of the West, No. 71; Lady A. B. Gomme, A Dictionary of British Folklore, 1, 315; Lady 
A. B. Gomme, Traditional Games of England, etc., (London, 1898), II, 315; Journal of the Folk 
Song Society (London), 5 (1918), 277-281 (contains five versions); 8 (1931), p. 277; L. Edna 
Walter, Christmas Carols (1922), p. 50; “Amen Corner,” Saturday Review of Literature (Jan. 7, 
1939); J. O. Halliwell, The Nursery Rhymes of England (London, 1842), pp. 63, 73, 127. 

8° William Sandys, Festive Songs—16th and 17th Centuries (Percy Society Publications Vol. 
23, 1847), P. 74. 

81 Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, Tales and Jingles (London: Fred Warne & Co., n.d.), p. 
360; pp. 258, 243, 230. 

8 Robert Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, pp. 42-43. 
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In Ireland, ““A Longford Miscellany”’ lists gifts from “two ducks and a fat 
hen” through “thirteen larks in a nest,” but with no mention of Christmas.™ 
In Canada, a French version called ‘Une Perdriole,’’ begins: 


Le premier jour de mai que barrai-je 4 ma mie? 
Une perdriole, Qui vient, qui va, qui vole . . . dans ce bois, 


Le second jour, etc. 
Deux tourterelles, une perdriole, etc. 


The numbers continue to ten.™ 
ht In the United States, the ‘‘Twelve Days of Christmas” is widely known. 
ng, From the South, we have versions in Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Missouri.** It is also found in Michigan, New England, and the Atlantic 
states as a folk ballad.® It has recently become popular in this country as a 


: Christmas carol for schools and colleges.*” An interesting and valuable bibli- 
| ography on “Chains based on Numbers” is found in Stith Thompson’s 
; Motif-Index, which includes the ‘‘Twelve Days of Christmas.’’* 
ne Ill. THE JOYS OF MARY 
A third group of English numbers songs enumerate the Joys of Mary, 
" originally five, but progressively expanded to twelve in eighteenth-century 
. English broadsides.*® Edmondstoune Duncan traces the origin of this song 
ne to “the joyful mysteries, ‘Joys and Dolours of Mary,’ which figure in the 
Re Rosary, and which have been fruitful of songs and carols, both French and 
iL. English.”"** He points out one of the French songs, quoted in Dictionnaire de 
Noéls, entitled ‘‘Les Mystéres du Rosarie”’ in sixteen stanzas, which, Duncan 
says, ‘covers almost the whole ground.” In Early English Carols by Richard 
L. Greene, the earliest date ascribed to this carol is the fifteenth century,” 
but Carleton Brown, editor of English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, 
% Béaloideas, The Journal of the Folklore of Ireland Society (Dublin), 3 (1932), 413. 
& Ernest Gagnon, Chansons populaires du Canada (Montreal, 1880), p. 82. (See A. Durieux 
et A. Bruyelle, Chants et Chansons populaires de Cambresis, p. 125). 
% Jean Thomas and Joseph A. Leeder, The Singin’ Gatherin’, p. 51; I. G. Carter, ‘Some 
Songs and Ballads from Tennessee and North Carolina,” p. 46; Richard Chase, Old Songs and 
Singing Games (Chapel Hill, 1938), p. 25; H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the 
Missouri Folklore Society (University of Missouri Studies, Vol. 15, Columbia, Mo., 1940), p. 512. 
% Phillips Barry, Folksongs of the North Atlantic States, No. 68; E. E. Gardner, Folklore from 
i the Schoharie Hills, New York (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1937), p. 198; Phillips Barry, ‘‘Some Tradi- 
tional Songs,” JA F, 18 (1905), 56, 57-59; Pamela McC. Cole, ““The Twelve Days of Christmas, 
re a Nursery Song,” JAF, 13 (1900), 229; G. L. Kittredge, ‘Ballads and Songs,” JA F, 30 (1917), 
Id, 365; Helen H. Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folksongs and Bullads, pp. 68-87; Eloise 
dy H. Linscott, Folksongs of Old New England (New York, 1939), pp. 52-54; Susanna Myers, 
olk Folksongs of the Four Seasons (Boston, 1929), pp. 70-71; Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of 
Ina Indiana, p. 354, No. 94. 
Th 87 A. D. Zanzig, Singing America, No. 105. 
, * Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Indiana University Studies, Vol. 5, 1935), 
Ol. 
p. 416. 
® Percy Dearmer, The Oxford Book of Carols, p. 152. 
be % Edmonstoune Duncan, The Story of the Carol (London, 1911), p. 166. 
" Richard L. Greene, The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), p. 164, Nos. 231, 232, 233. 
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includes two versions of the ‘‘Five Joys of Mary,” which he has collected from 
manuscripts.” In Religquiae Antiquae, the ‘Five Joys of the Virgin” js a 
cluded as being in the thirteenth-century ‘‘Judas” manuscript, MS B. 14 9 
Trinity College, Cambridge.® William Husk records the song of the “Twelve 
Good Joys of Mary,” declaring that the ‘earliest known version is in a MS 
of the fourteenth century, where it is called “‘Joyes Fyve.” He states that the 
version called ‘“The Seven Joys’’ was known throughout England.™ Willian 
J. Phillips prints the ‘‘Seven Joys,” and also the “Five Joys of Mary,” which 
he calls a fifteenth-century carol, perhaps older, preserved among the Sloane 
MSS.*® The Oxford Book of Carols contains “Joys Seven,” with a reference 
to Sloane MS 2593 of the fifteenth century. It calls this Carol “one of the 
most popular, annually reprinted in eighteenth century broadsides all ove 
England .. . .”” The Joys increased to ten in the eighteenth century, and to 
twelve in the nineteenth.® Various English collections print this song, the 
Joys ranging five, seven, eight, nine, ten, and twelve.*? A German song 
called “Die sieben Freuden des Maria” does not enumerate the joys, merely 
referring to “ihren grossen Freuden, die sie auf dieser Erden hat, auch dort im 
Himmelreiche.”’ The text, without the melody, was first published in Buey. 
ner’s Gesangbuch, in 1602, II, No. 57.%* American versions of the “Joys of 
Mary” have been recorded in the south and in New England. All the Ameri- 
can versions contain twelve Joys. The American scholar, Carleton F. Brown, 
who has collected and edited English Medieval poetry, has recorded more 
than twenty versions, of the ‘Joys of Mary” in Middle English poetry.™ 
Several of these he has printed in his three-volume collection, two from the 


% Carleton Brown, ed. English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932), pp. 27, 65-66, 
179, 196. 

% Thomas Wright and J. O. Halliwell, Reliqguae Antiquae—Scraps from Ancient Manuscripts 
(London, 1845), I, 48. 

% William H. Husk, Songs of the Nativity, pp. 87-90. 

% William J. Phillips, Carols, Their Origin, etc., (London, 1921), pp. 90, ff. 

% Percy Dearmer, et al., Oxford Book of Carols, pp. 152-153, No. 70; pp. 44-45, No. 25; pp. 
46-47, No. 26. 

%7 William Sandys, Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern (London, 1833), pp. 157 ff; 
Thomas Wright, Songs and Carols (Percy Society), p. 68, No. 59; William Hone, Ancient Mys- 
teries Described, No. 69; H. R. Bramley and John Stainer, Christmas Carols, New and Old 
(London, 1871), p. 28, No. 12; A. H. Bullen, ed., A Christmas Garland—Carols and Poems 
(London, 1885), p. 55; Journal of the Folksong Society (London), 8 (1931), 115, 319; Notes and 
Queries, Ser. 6, Vol. 1, p. 61; Iolo A. Williams, English Folk Song and Dance, p. 125; L. Edna 
Walter, Christmes Carols, p. 50; W. S. W. Anson, ed. The Christmas Book of Carols and Songs 
(London, c. 1889), p. 92; Roman Dyboski, ed. Songs, Carols, etc. from Balliol MS 354 (Early 
English Text Society, Extra Series 101, London 1907), p. 15, No. 29; pp. 33-34, No. 43. 

% Franz M. Boéhme, Alideutsches Liederbuch (Leipzig, 1913), p. 711, No. 601. 

9 John H. Cox, Folksongs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 409, No. 135; Anna D. 
Richardson, ‘“‘Old Songs from Clarksburg, W. Va.” JA F, 32 (1919), 501; Richard Chase, Old 
Songs and Singing Games, pp. 29-30; W. W. Newell, ‘‘Old English Songs in American Versions,” 
JAF, § (1892), 325-326; Flanders, Ballard, Brown, and Barry, The New Green Mountain 
Songster (New Haven, 1939, p. 185; Phillips Barry, British Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 
1929); George Pullen Jackson, Down-East Spirituals and Others (New York, 1939), p. 62, No. 43. 

100 Carleton F. Brown, A Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse (Oxford, 
1920), Vol. 2 (Index). 
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thirteenth century,” four from the fourteenth century,! and seven from the 
ffteenth,!" the Joys ranging in number from five to fifteen. In his notes, 
Professor Brown states that “‘on the Continent the Joys of the Blessed Virgin 
were regularly either seven or fifteen; in England, on the other hand, the 
traditional number was five... these English poems all trace their origin 
to the Latin.” 

The Early English poems on the Five Joys are, in reality, not number 
songs, they do not enumerate or count the Joys, as the later songs of this 
type do. The broadside ballads usually begin: 

The first good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of one, etc. 


ORCC 9 HO 04646 KEODEO EE EH ODED SE 


The second good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of two, etc. 


The Medieval poems on the Joys of Mary are usually prayers or orisons, often 
to the Five Joys, or Seven Joys, as well as “‘to our Lady of the Five Joys,” 
and so on. Seldom is one of the Joys actually numbered. In the earliest 
English version, that of the thirteenth-century Trinity College, Cambridge 
manuscript, only the last Joy is indicated by number: 


The fifte ioie is feirest in wede 
Tho thov in-to heuene trede.! 


In the fourteenth-century collection, one poem enumerated the five Joys,’ 
but most of the others very seldom have an enumeration or counting. In the 
Rosary of the Roman Catholic Church there are 150 beads which are divided 
into fifteen decades. To each of these decades is assigned one of the ‘‘mysteries 
of the Rosary,” viz., five joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious.’ It is 
from these ‘“‘mysteries” that the five Joys (the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the Assumption) are derived. The 
medieval English poems on this subject are not number songs, in the strict 
sense of the word, since they do not stress the significance or the importance 
of the numbers contained in the text. 


IV. OTHER NUMBER SONGS 


All literate peoples have had an interest in, and fascination for, numbers. 
Philosophic systems and religious doctrines have been based on the inter- 
pretations of numbers. Thinkers and common people alike have found an 
intellectual stimulus and pleasure in juggling with numbers. From the days 
of Pythagoras or the founders of Jewish cabalistic mysticism, the mystery of 
numbers has been a wonder and a delight. Children and adults love to reel 
off lists of numbers in quick succession, or to show their agility in mathemati- 


1 Carleton F. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century (Oxford, 1924), Nos. 11, 26, 
31, 122; Carleton F. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the X Vth Century (Oxford, 1939), Nos. 30-36, 
notes pp. 303-305. 

1 Carleton F. Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century, No. 18. 

1% Carleton F. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century, No. 11. 

1% James Hastings, editor, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, X (1922), 853. 
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cal processes by reciting combinations of numbers. Innumerable songs ang 
jingles, nonsense rhymes and counting-out rhymes, attest to this tendency of 
literate peoples to use their mental faculties in juggling and playing with 
numbers. It is natural, therefore, to find number songs among many people 
in many lands. It would be most difficult, indeed, to prove that a number 
song originated in a specific country, or among one particular people. This 
paper is attempting to demonstrate that a certain type of number song, similar 
to the ‘“‘Echod Mi Yodea,” is not found previously to the fifteenth century, 

In England, number songs have been unusually popular. Among the earliest 
known, are two cumulative songs, the “Barley Mow” and “Mowing Down 
the Meadow.” These are both work songs; it is natural for men to count when 
they are at work, and it is also natural for work songs to have a refrain or 
cumulative repetition. In these two songs, there is no interpretation of num- 
bers. In the ‘‘Barley Mow,”’ in fact, numbers as such are not really mentioned, 
The series or progression is one of liquid measure. The song begins: 


Here’s a health to the barley-mow, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health to the barley mow! 

We'll drink it out of the jolly brown bowl; 
Here’s a health, etc. 


It continues, “We'll drink it out of the nipperkin,” then out of the half pint, 
pint, and so on to the hogshead, and in some versions, to the river, the sea, 
and the ocean.'® William Sandys reprints from Deuteromelia (1609) a “‘song 
similar in effect to the Barley Mow”’: 


Give us once a drinke for and the black bole, 
Sing gentle butler balla moy 


Give us, etc., 


“the pint pot, the quart pot, pottle pot, gallon pot, verkin, kilderkin, barrell, hogs- 
head, pipe, butt, tunne,”’ etc.1% 


’ 


““Mowing Down the Meadow” or ‘‘Me One Man,” is a haymaker’s song, 
“very popular and widely known,” says Cecil J. Sharp. He heard soldiers 
singing it on the march on more than one occasion. There are a large number 
of variants of this song, nearly all of them being cumulative, many of them 
beginning: 
I'll have one man, two men to mow down the meadow, 
I'll have three men, four men to carry it away; 
With my four, my three, my two, my one; we'll have no more 
To mow the hay and carry it away, 
For we are all jolly fine fellows.!” 


10 W. Chappell, editor, National English Airs (London, 1840), p. 65; W. H. Long, A Die 
tionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect and Songs of the Peasantry (2nd ed.; London, 1931) p. 151; 
M. A. Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folklore (Penzance, 1890), pp. 203-204; Alfred Williams, 
Folksongs of the Upper Thames, p. 289; James H. Dixon, Scottish Traditional Versions of Ancient 
Ballads (Percy Society Publications, Vol. 17, London, 1845), p. 178; Cecil J. Sharp, One Hundred 
English Folk Songs, No. 99. 

10 William Sandys, editor, Festive Songs, 16th, 17th Centuries (Percy Society Publications, 
Vol. 23), p. 44, No. 35. 
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And so on to 100 men. 

M. A. Courtney in his Cornish Feasts and Folklore, tells us that ‘‘At Looe, 
it was usual, forty years ago, for laborers to sing ‘The Long Hundred’....A 
shovelful of ballast was delivered by every man with each line of the song, 
yntil twenty six-line stanzas had been sung, when each man had thrown on 
board 120, that is, a ‘long hundred’ shovelfuls of ballast.”’ 


“The Long Hundred” 
There goes one 
One there is gone 
Oh, rare one! 
And many more to come, 
Two make up the sum 
Of the hundred so long. 
There goes two, etc.1% 


These work songs, as well as the “Dilly Song,”’ were very popular at Harvest 
Home celebrations in Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorsetshire, and other 
sections of England. 

A song which counted the days successively from Christmas to Candlemas 
(Feb. 2), was popular in England as a Christmas carol. It begins ‘The first 
day of Yule we have in mind,” and counts until the fortieth day. A fragment 
of this song is found in a fifteenth-century manuscript, Sloane 2593; the song 
was also included in a number of collections of songs and carols, as has 
already been indicated in this paper.“ An interesting parallel of counting the 
days is found in the Passover Haggadah, which contains the “‘Echod Mi Yo- 
dea.” This counting of days in the Passover service constitutes forty days, 
from Passover to Pentecost. The passage is called ‘‘Counting the Omer,” 
and it is of considerably older date than the “‘Echod Mi Yodea.” What con- 
nection there may be between ‘‘Counting the Omer’’ and the English Christ- 
mas carol, it is difficult tostate. The number forty has, of course, been a signifi- 
cant measure of time in the Old Testament, and to a lesser extent, in the 
New. The Roman Church, during its early development, took over many of 
the traditions and practices of Judaism. The Christian Pentecost is forty 
days after Easter, just as the similar Jewish feast is forty days after the 
Passover. The counting of forty days from Christmas to Candlemas was 
very likely inspired by the forty-day period from Easter to Pentecost. 

This fifteenth-century Christmas carol of counting the days may have been 
a factor, if the influence of the ‘‘Dilly Song’’ be conceded or not, in the origin 
of the ‘Twelve Days of Christmas.” In the latter song, too, the days are 
counted, and both songs have a similar beginning, “The first day of Christ- 
mas.” The gifts which were enumerated in the ‘“‘Twelve Days of Christmas” 
later took on an importance of their own, especially in the game of forfeits 
which was very popular throughout England.” In the forfeit game, long 





'" Cecil J. Sharp, One Hundred English Folk Songs, No. 100; Alfred Williams, Folksongs of 
the Upper Thames, p. 288; C. R. and Janet E. Ashbee, eds. Essex House Song Book (London, 
1905), Vol. 1, Pt. V, p. 34; Helen Creighton, Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia (Toronto and 
Vancouver, 1933), p. 196, No. 90; Handy, II, p. 17. 

“8M. A. Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folklore, p. 205. 
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lists of alliterative tongue-twisting items were listed, these ranging in Variety 
and taste to match the imagination and ingenuity of folk singers on two 
continents! The “gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling frog,” begins one Series, 
which ends with “Twelve huntsmen with horses and hounds, hunting over 
other men’s grounds.’'** These are cumulative songs and were published in 
many collections with the ‘‘Twelve Days of Christmas” both in England and 
the United States."° In this country the game of ‘‘My Lady’s Lap Dog” is a 
derivative of these forfeit game songs."’® From Missouri comes an old song 
of this type which I have not heard before. It is evidently an adaptation of 
the forfeit game songs, and may have been used in this country in playing a 
game of forfeits. Mrs. Julia Whiles, from whom I learned the words of the 
song, did not know it except as a nursery jingle. It begins, “‘The old grey 
goose and about she goes,” but it seems to have no relation to the folk song 
which begins, “Go tell Aunt Randy that the old grey goose is dead.” The 
counting song of the old grey goose known in Missouri, follows: 

The old grey goose and about she goes, 

Three plump partridges, two white doves, 

The old grey goose, etc., 

Four piggie riggies in a rye field a-rootin’, 

Three plump partridges, etc., 

Five squeakin’ squakin’ squirrels in a crab tree a-squakin’, 

Four piggie riggies, etc., 

Six yellow hammers. . 

(Contributed by Mrs. Julia Whiles, who knew it 
years ago in Edina, Knox County, Missouri) 


Nursery songs and counting-out rhymes frequently use numbers for the 
pattern of their structure. Sometimes the numbers are in a series with an 
equivalent following each number; these are common in German and other 
Continental children’s songs.'"!! Other songs recite the numbers in a series 
at the beginning of the rhyme." Many of the counting-out rhymes were 
originally charms or runes used in witchcraft and superstitious practices. 
There are also many number riddles in rhyme. Some of those current in the 


109 J. O. Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes of England (Percy Society Publications, Vol. 4, London, 
1842), pp. 106, 280, 117, 126. Cf. Note 79. 

10 G. F. Northall, English Folk Rhymes (London, 1892), pp. 406-407; J. O. Halliwell, Nursery 
Rhymes of England (2nd ed.; London, 1843) pp. 142-143; Lady Alice B. Gomme, Traditional 
Games of England, Scotland and Ireland (London, 1898), II, 315 ff.; Jessie H. Bancroft, Games for 
Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium (New York, 1910, 1925), pp. 228-229. 

1 Gertrud Ziiricher, ‘‘Kinderlieder der deutschen Schweiz” (Schriften der Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, Vol. 16, 1926), pp. 46 ff.; John Meier und Erich Seeman, Lesebuch 
des deutschen Volkslieder (Berlin, 1937), I, 161-168, 107, 60, 126, 172, 175; T. Gérres, Altteusche 
Volks and Meist.rtice-* ous den Handschriften der Heidelberger Bibliothek (Frankfurt, 1817), p. 
144; L.A. Ascnimand C, Srentano, Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Weisbaden, 1872), I, 384; II, 773, 
777-780, 781, Q80-683, 734; Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Berlin, Leipzig, n.d.), II, 39, 402, 412, 
423-424, 438, 440, 442; Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Niederlandische Volkslieder (Hannover, 
1856), p. 295; Bolte und Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder und Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm (Leipzig, 1918), III, 15; H. C. Bolton, The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children (New York 
1888), p. 88; Leah R. C. Yoffie, ‘‘Three Generations of Children’s Singing Games in St. Louis,” 
JAF, 60 (1947), 28-30, 41. 
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United States have been published in the Southern Folklore Quarterly re- 
cently, and in other collections."* Many folk songs, both in this country and 
in Europe, employ numbers either for purposes of humor, or as a chain to 
link a series. Some of these are: “Forty-nine Bottles,” ‘‘Ten Little Niggers”’ 
(or “‘little Indians’) ‘“‘Pat Working on the Railway,’ ‘Roll Over,’ and 
others which are popular on American college campuses. British examples of 
this type of folk song had their origin in ancient charms and superstitious 
beliefs, like those which counted magpies or crows flying in groups. Others 
are seemingly merely the natural expression of people’s keen interest and 
pleasure in the intellectual exercise of juggling numbers.' As an example of 
an ancient charm becoming a popular folk song, we can point to the ‘Ten 
Little Indians”’ song. In an article on Anglo-Saxon charms, we find the follow- 
ing statement: “It seems plausible to infer that those spells in particular 
which magicians employed when casting lots, have survived in modern 
doggerels.’’ The instance cited is the following: ‘‘Nine were Noththe’s sisters; 
then the nine came to be eight, and the eight to be seven,” and so on, until 
“the one to nothing.’’"5 A nineteenth-century English poet has turned an 
old legend of the Lake Country which has to do with twelve sunken ships 
in Selker’s Bay, into a modern number poem resembling a folk carol, ‘‘The 


12 Philip D. Jordan, ‘Folk Fun for English Emigrants,”’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 10 
(1946), 236; H. M. Hyatt, Folklore from Adams County, Illinois (New York; Alma Egan Hyatt 
Foundation, 1935), pp. 659-665; John Jacob Niles, More Songs of the Hill Folk (New York; 
Schirmer, 1936), p. 12 No. 6; A. P. Hudson, ‘Some Folk Riddles from the South,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 42 (1943), 83, 89, 92; Vance Randolph, “Riddles in the Ozarks,”’ Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, 8 (1944), 3, 7; M. B. Emeneau and Archer Taylor, ““Annamese, Arabic, 
and Punjab Riddles,” JAF, 48 (1945), 13, No. 4; Archer Taylor,”’ Riddles in the Emigrants’ 
Penny Magazine.” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 11 (1947), 139-140. 

u3 A. D. Zanzig, Singing America, No. 11; Vance Randolph, Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, 
Mo.: State Historical Society of Missouri), II (1948), pp. 284-287, No. 227; p. 357; p. 379; F. 
H. Eckstorm and M. W. Smyth, Minstrelsy of Maine (Boston, 1927), p. 238; Arthur Loesser, 
Humor in American Song (New York, 1942), pp. 206-207; A. T. Davison, Songs of Freedom 
(Boston, 1942), pp. 18-19; Olin Downes and E. Siegmeister, Treasury of American Folk Song 
(New York, 1943), p. 284; H. M. Hyatt, Folklore from Adams County, Illinois, pp. 648-654; 
Lynn Rohrbough, ed., Handy, p. 14; Jean O. Heck, ‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” JA F, 40 
(1927), No. 61; H. G. Shearin and J. H. Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folksongs (Lexington, 
Ky., 1911), pp. 34-35; Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, V, 416; Jessie H. 
Bancroft, Games for Playground, etc. (rev. ed., 1937), Pp. 352; 1925 ed., pp. 270-272; K.S. Clark, 
editor, Songs of the Campus (New York, 1931), pp. 97, 117; Mary E. Chamberlain, JAF, 5 
(1892), 337; A. F. and M. E. Oberndorfer, The New American Song Book (Chicago, 1941), p. 
85; The New Biue Book of Favorite Songs (Chicago, 1941), pp. 124, 127, 222. 

4 T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, English Folklore (London, 1880), pp. 80-81; C. S. Burne and G. F. 
Jackson, Shropshire Folklore (London, 1883), p. 224; William Crossing, Folk Rhymes of Devon 
(Exeter, 1911), p. 136, p. 143; Frank Kidson, Traditional Tunes, p. 159; M. C. Balfour and 
N. W. Thomas, Folklore of Northumberland (London, 1904), p. 168; Broadwood and Maitland, 
English County Songs, p. 91; Ella M. Leather, ‘“‘Notes on English Folklore,”’ Folk-Lore (London), 
27 (1916), 413; lolo A. Williams, English Folk Song and Dance, pp. 69, 78; W. Chappell, ed. 
National English Airs, p. 109;G. F. Northall, English Folk Rhymes (London, 1892), pp. 495-499; 
Robert Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, pp. 147, 159, 220-221, 341; C. R. and Janet E. 
Ashbee, eds. Essex House Song Book, Vol. 1, Pt. IV, p. 26. 

46 Felix Grendon, ‘“The Anglo-Saxon Charms,” JA F, 22 (1909), 127, 171. 
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first one bore the frankincense, the second bore the myrrh, the third the gifts 
and tribute pence,” and so on to twelve."* 

Finnish charms from Minnesota have been recorded, Mexican from New 
York City, and French from Canada, all expressed in serial numbers." 4 
Yiddish folk song very popular in Europe and known among Yiddish-speak. 
ing Jews in the United States and Canada, is ‘“The Ten Brothers,”"® which 
is like the ‘“‘Ten Little Indians.”’ Italian, Spanish, French, Hungarian, and 
Tibetan examples abound of this type of number song.""® 

Very few number songs are found among Negroes in the United States, 
After a thorough scrutiny of a great many Negro folk song collections, I have 
found only a few. Thomas W. Tally records the ‘‘Ten Little Niggers” song, 
which very likely originated among white people. He prints only three others,™ 
Professor Newman I. White records only three. What seems to be a dance 
call, called ‘‘Seben Times’’ has been published by John W. Work." E, Pp. 
Richardson prints ‘“‘Ten Little Niggers’’ as a song of mountain whites,™ 
““Seben Times” may be related to the dance game, ‘‘Join seven hands, and 
circle to the left, And we all promenade.’ In 1915 a Mississippi Negro song 
was recorded called ‘‘Diamond Joe.’’ This is manifestly a “‘crap-shooting” 
song which rhymes numbers from two to eleven: 

If I come out on two, 

Then I’ll hand ’em back to you. 

If I come out on three, 

Then you'll hand ’em back to me. 

If I come out on four, 

Then I’ll beat you a dollar more, etc.!* 


This paucity of number songs among Negroes proves, I believe, that an 
interest in numbers is a tradition only among literate peoples. 

German and English folk literature has been particularly rich in number 
songs and number poems. Songs of the Last Seven Words of Jesus, the Seven 
Deadly Sins, the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Seven Ages of Man, and 
even the Seven Signs of Love Languishing, to mention only a few centered 


16 John Pagen White, Lays and Legends of the English Lake Country (London, 1873), pp. 
102-104. 

17 Marjorie Edgar, ‘Finnish Charms from Minnesota, JA F, 47 (1934), 382; E. Z. Massicotte, 
“Formulettes, rimettes et divinettes du Canada,” JAF, 33 (1920), 300-301, 305 ff.; Carlota 
Garfias, ‘Mexican Folklore Collected in New York City,” JAF, §1 (1938), p. 84. 

8 F, H. Botsford, editor, The Botsford Collection of Folksongs (New York: Schirmer, 1922), 
I, 158. 

19 Alessandro D’Ancona, La Poesia Popolare Italiana (Livorno, 1906), pp. 168-169; Kurt 
Schindler, Folk Music and Poetry of Spain and Portugal, pp. 107-109; Bela Bart6k, Hungarian 
Folk Music, pp. 128, 157; L. Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc, pp. 336 
337, 72; Flora B. Shelton, ‘Tibetan Folk Songs,” Asia, 45 (1945), 138-141. 

120 Thomas W. Tally, Negro Folk Rhymes (New York, 1922), pp. 160-161, 184, 187; New- 
man I, White, American Negro Folk Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 103 ff., Nos. 46, 47, 
48 


121 John W. Work, American Negro Songs (New York, 1940), p. 250; E. P. Richardson, 
American Mountain Songs ({New York]: Greenberg, 1927), p. 84. 
12 William A. Owens, Swing and Turn: Texas Play-Party Games (Dallas, 1936), p. 49- 

13 E. C. Perrow, “Songs and Rhymes from the South,” JA F, 28 (1915), 133- 
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about the number seven, were common in Medieval and later German and 
English song books."* The numbers twelve, fifteen, and three were also favor- 
ites, the last perhaps of the Anglo-Saxon Triads, and of the Trinity in Church 
doctrine. A series of songs derived from interest in the Rosary and the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, have to do with the rose as a symbol of the Virgin. ‘‘Die 
sieben Rosen der heiligen Jungfrau” enumerates equivalents for each of the 
seven roses. Other versions mention five or three roses in German and 
English texts.! 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


Professor Archer Taylor finds proof for the Sanskrit origin of the ‘‘Carol of 
the Twelve Numbers”’ in the fact that there are analogues in the Rig Veda 
(I, 164) of numbers in religious poetry. He also states that Buddhists and 
Jains have grouped religious ideas in numbers for a long time back. He 
believes that the number riddles of the Rig Veda seem to go back toa Baby- 
lonian origin.’27 It is true that the Babylonians were interested in numbers 
in ancient times. The lists of multiplication tables actually known from the 
Temple School and Temple Library of Nippur number from 44 to 66.'%8 
Pythagoras, the Gnostics, and even St. Augustine, speculated on the ideas 
contained in numbers.'28 The Jews, too, have been interested in numbers 
as an interpretation of religion. Philo Judaeus, in the first century of this 
era, outlined an ‘‘allegorical interpretations of numbers,” from one to ten. 
Although influenced in part by Pythagoras, most of the meanings in Philo’s 
enumeration are Jewish, for instance, ‘‘One, God’s number and the basis of 


14 Franz M. Bohme, Altdeutsches Liederbuch (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 648, 711, 729; R. F. von 
Liliencron, Deutsches Leben im Volkslied um 1530 (Berlin, 1884), pp. 231, 249; Erk-Béhme, 
Liederhort, Nos. 2020, 2021; Thomas Wright and J. O. Halliwell, Religuiae Antiquae, I, 65, 
70, 90, 136, 154, 161, 200, 236, 270, 325; Roman Dyboski, ed. Songs, Carols, etc., from Baliol 
MS 354, pp. 81, 86-87, 92-93, 141; Carleton F. Brown, A Register of Middle English Religious 
and Didactic Verse, 11, pp. 58, 446-447; and Index for individual numbers; Carleton F. Brown, 
Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century, pp. 32, 92, 208, 218-222, 72-75; Carleton F. Brown, 
English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century, pp. 18-19, 29; Carleton F. Brown, English Lyrics of the 
XVth Century, pp. 269-272; Thomas Wright, Songs and Carols, p. 4, No. 4. 

1% T, Gorres, Altteusche Volks und Meisterlieder aus den Handschriften der Heidelberger 
Bibliothek, pp. 519-522. 

16 Meier and Seeman, Lesebuch des deutschen Volkslieder, 1, p. 187, No. 153; Thomas Wright, 
Songs and Carols (1847), p. 21, No. 16; Songs and Carols, Printed from a MS. in the Sloane 
Collection, No. 2593, in the British Museum (London, 1886), No. 5; Sir Richard R. Terry, Two 
Hundred Folk Carols, pp. 10-11, No. 176. 

"7 Archer Taylor, ‘‘Formelmarchen,”’ Handwérterbuch des deutschen Marchens (Berlin, 
1935), II, 171-174. R. C. Childers, ‘‘Khuddaka P4tha . . . with translation and notes,” Journal 
Royal Asiatic Society, N. S. 4 (1870), 309-339; Karl Seidenstucker, Khuddaka-P4tho (Breslau: 
Walter Markgraf, 1910); Mrs. Rhys Davids, The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, Part 1. 
Dhammapada and Khuddakap4tha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 7, Pali Text Society Trans- 
lation Series 23, Oxford University Press, 1931). Maurice Winternitz, A History of Indian 
Literature, Vol. 2, mentions the text and the collection in which it occurs on page 78, without 
much comment. Pages 60-76 contain an account of the Anguttaranikaya “collection of sermons 
arranged in ascending numerical order," which are very much like the text in question. Espe- 
cially important is Note 1 on page 65. 

8 J. Hastings, editor, Encyclopedia of Religion, 1X, 414, 406. 
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all numbers,” and “Nine, the number of strife” (based on Genesis, 14), 129 
The entire Cabala is based on number as a mystical explanation of existence. 
Numbers to the Caballists were sacred and oer symbols, and they 
built their whole mystic system, “‘Gematria,’”’ or ‘“Grammateia,” on the 
numerical equivalents of letters and words as a means of interpreting Scrip. 
ture. The Old Testament often uses numbers as an effective device to lend 
force and potency to its teaching, as the Prophet Amos does in his fiery 
denunciations: ‘‘For three transgressions of Damascus, and for four!’ The 
Book of Proverbs contains number riddles (30:31): ‘‘There are three things 
which are too wonderful for me, yea four which I know not.” 

The antiquity of man’s interest in numbers, however, does not prove that 
a song of the type of ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea”’ or the “Dilly Song”’ originated 
necessarily with the people who used numbers in their religious or sacred 
writings. It is evident that interest in numbers as an intellectual or spiritual 
interpretation of experience is of very ancient and practically universal origin. 
It is difficult, therefore, to point out definitely the first example of a song of 
this type. This paper, I believe, has narrowed down the possible sources of 
this song to three: the Latin hymn first published by Clinius in Venice in 
1602, the Hebrew chant first printed in the Passover Haggadah of 1526 in 
Prague, and the legendary Druid chant published by Villemarqué in the 
nineteenth century. All three of these follow the same pattern of numbers 
with their equivalents, ascertained by the method of question and answer. 
That the ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea”’ is an adaptation of an old German folk song, 
can be ruled out of this discussion, I believe, for two reasons: first, nobody has 
cited or quoted the “German folk song’’ in question; and second, German 
scholars, well versed in German folk music, have conceded the ‘‘Echod Mi 
Yodea” to be the original source of the German Nachtwéchterlieder and 
Zahllieder generally.'® Between the Latin hymn and Hebrew chant, the choice 
of priority presents a nice problem, because both of them were very likely 
current as religious songs before they were printed. The fact, however, that 
the “‘Echod Mi Yodea” was used as a table song for festive holy days by 
Jews using the Avignon ritual, and the further fact that it was printed seventy- 
six years before the Latin hymn, entitle it to serious consideration as the 
source of the Latin version. An additional reason for the priority of the 
Hebrew text is the progressive Christianization of the Latin hymn in the 
later versions; the early Latin versions, and the French texts, which were 
directly derived from the Latin, contain more Jewish elements in the numeri- 
cal equivalents than later Latin, English, or American versions do. 

This brings us down to the Druid chant. In spite of Professor Archer Tay- 
lor’s statement that Villemarqué’s Barzas-Breiz is a work of doubtful authen- 
ticity, and of my own inclination to rate Villemarqué’s text of the Druid 
chant as the rhapsodic outpourings of a comparatively modern poet, there is 
still a case for the Cornish ‘Dilly Song” as being very old. Whether the 
Cornish “Dilly Song”’ is as old as the ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea”’ or not, there is 


129 The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1941), VIII, 249; Jewish Encyclopedia 
(1907 ed.) X, 11; J. Hastings, ed. Encyclopedia of Religion, 1X, 406. 
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evidence enough to show that the legend of a Druid chant has persisted in 
Cornwall for a long time.’ The Druids were astronomers and assuredly 
interested in numbers. The so-called Anglo-Cymric score, a corrupted form 
of the Welsh, numerals in doggerel rhymes, is still used in Cumberland for 
counting sheep, and by children in their games.'*! Legends among the people 
of western England about a Druid chant, and even the proximity of Corn- 
wall to Brittany, in both of which places the Druid chant is persistently re- 
ferred to, are not sufficient proof, however, that a Cornish or Welsh song of 
numbers could not have been translated from the Latin hymn of 1602. That 
would make the Cornish “Dilly Song’’ very old, old enough to have gathered 
the moss of tradition and legend and to have been attributed to the Druids. 
If we eliminate the plausibility of a Druid chant’s being handed down through 
the centuries in Cornwall and Brittany, then the Hebrew ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea’”’ 
remains as the earliest number-song of its type, a song in which numerical 
equivalents, or interpretations of numbers, are elicited by means of questions 
and answers. The case is a strong one, I believe, in favor of the Hebrew chant 
printed in the Passover Haggadah as the first song to set the pattern for a 
number-song which has spread over two continents and been transmitted 
through many languages and among many nations. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


0 W. H. Long, A Dictionary of Isle of Wight Dialects, etc., p. 154. See also notes 27, 28, 20, 


30, 31. 
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THE TURKISH FOLK POETS* 
By MUBECCEL BELIK 


IT HAS LONG been known that, in addition to the blend of Arabic and Persian 
elements which served as the classic court literature of Turkey, there has 
been a large and rich area of unwritten literature catering to the rural popula. 
tion and to the Turkish people outside the empire—serving them with “folk” 
poems in their own language. For centuries, however, these poems and songs 
were considered vulgar, crude, and unworthy of the attention of any serious 
scholar. It is only since the beginning of the nineteenth century that a great 
interest has awakened in all the doings of the people, including their verbal 
art. The strengthening national movement gave great impetus to the folk 
life, and with the establishment of the Republic, planned, scientific folklore 
studies began. 

The first students were amazed by the vastness and richness of the material 
with which they were confronted. While every field of folklore showed vari- 
ety, it was in folk poetry and lyrics that the greatest richness was uncovered, 
Furthermore, there exists, in connection with these forms, a situation almost 
unique in folklore. Whereas most folklore is, by definition, anonymous—the 
creation of a whole people, formed and reformed through many generations 
of interpreters—the Turkish folk poetry shares, in some instances, a charac- 
teristic of literate poetry in that many individual poems are known and 
recognized to be the work of individual bards. The best pieces of Turkish 
folklore are found to be the work of known poets who lived as long ago as 
the thirteenth century; today hundreds of the old Turkish troubadours live 
on by virtue of the connection of their names with unwritten folk poems. 

It perhaps goes without saying that there is reason to doubt, and certainly 
no means of proving, that the poems accredited to the individual ashiklar 
or lovers, as these men are known in Turkey, have been maintained over the 
centuries in exactly their original form. Nevertheless, the remarkable uni- 
formity exhibited by versions of specific poems collected from many parts of 
Turkey, the consistent coupling of certain poems with the names of certain 
poets, and the refusal of contemporary ashiklar to accept spurious versions 
as genuine, all lead one to believe that the folk poems falling into this class 
actually deviate to only a slight degree from the original creation. 

A contemporary ashik will recognize, in addition to this relatively un- 
changing type, two other classes of folk song: one in which the composer has 
been completely forgotten, and in which a wide range of improvisation is 
permitted ; the other, a group of songs but loosely coupled with the name of a 
composer, and also permitting the exercise of a fair degree of individual 
creativeness on the part of the singer. The attitude of the ashiklar toward 
these categories is quite different from the one they bear toward songs of 
the first type, in which not only is the composer’s name invariably mentioned, 
but any attempts at variation are frowned upon. 


* Paper read before the American Folklore Society, Toronto, Canada, December 29, 1948. 
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Since most of these folk poems are sung in connection with folk stories, a 
brief consideration of Turkish folk tales will be in order. In these, there are 
two main parts: the narrative, which relates a series of events structured 
and embellished according to the memory, imagination and skill of the 
individual narrator; and the verses which are sung or chanted to the ac- 
companiment of the inevitable saz, a three-stringed plectrum instrument, 
with long neck and small sound-box. This instrument has become identified 
with folk songs of this genre to such an extent that folk poets are sometimes 
called ‘‘saz-poets.”’ The purpose of the songs is usually to set the stage, in 
other words to describe the scenery in which the events of the narrative took 
place, or to portray and comment on emotions felt by the characters in the 
story. The songs are relatively independent variables, and the skill of the 
ashik is demonstrated by the facility with which he can tastefully introduce 
a large number of them into the thread of his narrative. Sections of narrative 
are alternated with songs; a competent ashtk can recite and sing a connected 
story for as long as five consecutive evenings, and sessions which last for three 
are common. 

The heroes of the original lyrics were usually the composers themselves— 
ashik of outstanding creative genius who told and sang about the events of 
their own lives. As time passed, and as other ashik added to and modified the 
elements of the stories in accordance with their own ideas, the original, 
mundane heroes have tended more and more to assume the réle of legendary 
culture-heroes. To differentiate between the true works of the original poet 
and poems latterly introduced is impossible, especially since additions are 
composed as nearly as possible in the style and structure of the previous 
work. One result of this has been the growth of two distinct lines of interest 
in the study of Turkish folk poems. Some students are trying to discover, as 
a problem in historical reconstruction, the original, archetypal poem, and 
have concentrated their attention on the works of one or another of the old 
folk poets. The other school stresses the study of variation in folk poetry in 
general. As a consequence, the first type is happiest when he finds a wide 
distribution of similar versions of a poem; the other becomes more joyful 
with each variation he discovers. 

While only a few of the folk poets, such as Hagi Bektash Veli and Yunus 
Emre, can be traced back as far as the thirteenth century, the works of count- 
less others who lived between the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries are 
sung today. Certainly, all of these poems are not equally good, according to 
Turkish standards of verbal art, but somehow they have retained the associa- 
tion with the identities of their authors. 

It should be understood that, within the body of Turkish folklore, this 
constant reference to individual creators is found only in folk poetry, and 
only in the type of folk poem discussed above. There are, for example, no 
epic or folk-drama forms comparable in this respect. Epics, as such, once 
existed in Turkey but have failed to survive; the folk-dramas are entirely 
anonymous, or rather, take their character from the actor-director who com- 
poses each version, so that no “‘original’’ creator is taken into account. 
The metrical form of the poems of the ashiklar is invariably based on syl- 
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Since most of these folk poems are sung in connection with folk stories, a 
brief consideration of Turkish folk tales will be in order. In these, there are 
two main parts: the narrative, which relates a series of events structured 
and embellished according to the memory, imagination and skill of the 
individual narrator; and the verses which are sung or chanted to the ac- 
companiment of the inevitable saz, a three-stringed plectrum instrument, 
with long neck and small sound-box. This instrument has become identified 
with folk songs of this genre tosuch an extent that folk poets are sometimes 
called ‘‘saz-poets.’’ The purpose of the songs is usually to set the stage, in 
other words to describe the scenery in which the events of the narrative took 
place, or to portray and comment on emotions felt by the characters in the 
story. The songs are relatively independent variables, and the skill of the 
ashik is demonstrated by the facility with which he can tastefully introduce 
a large number of them into the thread of his narrative. Sections of narrative 
are alternated with songs; a competent ashtk can recite and sing a connected 
story for as long as five consecutive evenings, and sessions which last for three 
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ashik of outstanding creative genius who told and sang about the events of 
their own lives. As time passed, and as other ashik added to and modified the 
elements of the stories in accordance with their own ideas, the original, 
mundane heroes have tended more and more to assume the réle of legendary 
culture-heroes. To differentiate between the true works of the original poet 
and poems latterly introduced is impossible, especially since additions are 
composed as nearly as possible in the style and structure of the previous 
work. One result of this has been the growth of two distinct lines of interest 
in the study of Turkish folk poems. Some students are trying to discover, as 
a problem in historical reconstruction, the original, archetypal poem, and 
have concentrated their attention on the works of one or another of the old 
folk poets. The other school stresses the study of variation in folk poetry in 
general. As a consequence, the first type is happiest when he finds a wide 
distribution of similar versions of a poem; the other becomes more joyful 
with each variation he discovers. 

While only a few of the folk poets, such as Hagi Bektash Veli and Yunus 
Emre, can be traced back as far as the thirteenth century, the works of count- 
less others who lived between the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries are 
sung today. Certainly, all of these poems are not equally good, according to 
Turkish standards of verbal art, but somehow they have retained the associa- 
tion with the identities of their authors. 

It should be understood that, within the body of Turkish folklore, this 
constant reference to individual creators is found only in folk poetry, and 
only in the type of folk poem discussed above. There are, for example, no 
epic or folk-drama forms comparable in this respect. Epics, as such, once 
existed in Turkey but have failed to survive; the folk-dramas are entirely 
anonymous, or rather, take their character from the actor-director who com- 
poses each version, so that no “‘original’’ creator is taken into account. 
The metrical form of the poems of the ashtklar is invariably based on syl- 
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lable counting, rather than on prosody. In Turkey this form has been for 
centuries used only in folklore and by folk poets. While it is now being intro. 
duced as a new form in sophisticated literature, the works of the ashiblgy 
who developed the form, are still generally conceded to be superior in point 
of harmony and expression. The language they used, while not completely 
free of Arabic and Persian influences, was relatively simple Turkish, a fact 
which goes far to explain the persistence, in a literate society, of this rather 
elaborate form of unwritten literature, for the official literary language of 
the court was almost unintelligible to those to whom the songs and stories 
of the ashiklar appealed. 

Furthermore, in choice of subject matter, in manner of expression, and in 
world-view, the works of the ashiklar were much more in accord with the 
tastes of the vast bulk of the Turkish people, most of whom were illiterate, 
than with the ideas of the literate few who might have transmuted the form 
into a written one. Certainly the main trends in Eastern literature, idealism 
and abstraction, have influenced the works of the ashtklar and Turkish folk. 
lore in general. Since, although the prose part of a Turkish folk story consists 
of a narration of events, the verses or songs deal with rather refined philo- 
sophical speculation concerning the affective aspects of these events, the 
very structure of the folk story contributes to this idealism and abstraction. 
Nevertheless, we find in the works of the ashtklar a constant concern with 
down-to-earth human realities which nicely balances this prevailing literary 
trend, in such a way as to make the artistic products palatable to the common 
folk of Turkey. 

Although the folk poets use abstraction and vivid imagery with great 
freedom, any form of supernaturalism, either in character or event, was 
excluded from the original poetry. From this point of view the old ashiklar 
were always very realistic. Later, however, when variants of the poems began 
to develop, supernatural motifs appear, together with other, sometimes al- 
most mythical, elements. For instance, if an ashik sings a song about the 
heroism and courage of a soldier in some specific war he may distort the 
historical truth in a poetic way, but no ultra-natural events will take place. 
As an example, we may quote the following song of Kayikchi Kul Mustafa, 
who composed it in the late sixteenth century: 


When at first we attacked Bagdad 

Across the moat jumped Young Osman 

The flag-bearer killed, he seized the flag, 

Brought it into the city and raised it, did Young Osman. 


Saddle for me my two grey horses. 

Let me overcome all my enemies. 

At the time of the morning prayer, the doors of Bagdad 

He threw open, shouting, ‘‘Allah, Allah,” did Young Osman. 


The Sultan Murat said, ‘‘Bring him! Let me see him. 
What sort of hero he is, let me learn. 

If he wants a vezier-ship, I’ll give him three.” 

Red blood dripped from the sword of Young Osman. 
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While Kul Mustafa was keeping watch, 
While cannon-balls and bullets fell like rain, 

While accursed Bagdad punished us, 

He became the leader of the honored dead, did Young Osman. 


The last stanza, incidentally, indicates the method employed by the 
ashiklar to immortalize their names—simply by working them into their 
poems. 

An example of the inclusion of supernatural events in later variants will 
now be given. This version, which has dropped the name of Kul Mustafa, 
and has otherwise deviated in several respects, was collected near Karaman, 
a small town in central Turkey. Only the first two stanzas will be quoted. 


Young Osman says, ‘“‘Mount your horses! 

Let us swing our swords against the infidel dogs.” 

Let Allah give power to our young rams; 

He who covers the battlefield like a ram is Young Osman. 


Young Osman opened the doors of Bagdad. 

The watching infidels were astounded. 

He fought for three days with his head under his arm, 

And became the leader of the honored dead, did Young Osman. 


The rest of this version of the poem of Young Osman adds several incidents 
to the original story, and makes considerable changes in the wording. Both 
versions are sung today, but only the former is credited to Kul Mustafa. 
The many variants of this song, and of countless others, frequently reveal, 
through choice of incident and through the injection of “local color,’’ the 
socio-economic and regional background of the ashik who sings the song. 

Chronologically, Turkish folk poets may be arranged in three groups, and 
it may be observed that their works reflect their times no less than their 
environments. The first period extended from the thirteenth century until 
the fifteenth. From this period only the religious works of the ashtklar remain. 
These, however, as is evidenced by the best known of the works of Yunus 
Emre, are more human and mystical than sectarian and dogmatic. 

The second period, which covers the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
was the “‘golden age’’ of Turkish folk poetry. The fervor of new religious 
sects, the campaigns and invasions of Europe, Arabia and Persia, and the 
social movements in Anatolia itself, all proved sources of rich inspiration. 
Today we may credit to this period in Turkish history at least ten great folk 
poets and numerous works of less known ashiklar. 

The period from the eighteenth century until the present covers the third 
phase, which is characterized by a retardation in Turkish folklore in the sense 
that fewer of the great ashiklar developed. This is undoubtedly due to the 
circumstance that any great poetry created in response to the drastic social 
and political changes of the last fifty or sixty years is likely to have been 
published immediately, and thus drawn outside the province of folklore. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 












PAUL BUNYAN AND LITTLE JOHN 
By Max GARTENBERG 


PAUL BUNYAN WAS so good a hunter that one time he found a dead deer and 
tracked it back to the place where it was born. For over thirty years now it 
has been a popular sport tracking the hunter. Various old prints have been 
discovered, to say nothing of a good many false ones. Until now, however 
nothing like a continuous trail has been plotted, and like the teamsters me 
Paul’s crooked road most researchers have been meeting themselves on the 
tortuous way back. 

For a long time James Stevens, early popularizer of the legend, has been 
considered by many as among those who were successful in this task. In the 
early part of our century, by his own word, Mr. Stevens set out to scour the 
Northwest lumber country in search of the lost origins of the Bunyan legend. 
Thankless as this project must have seemed to most, he pushed on and 
before long discovered an obscure French-Canadian lumberjack who re. 
warded him with ‘‘genuine proofs.’ 

Stevens’ account of this meeting leaves little to the imagination. Here was 
an outsider asking for information about Paul Bunyan, and here, again, was 
a practiced talespinner only too happy to oblige. The seeker was conducted 
into the presence of ‘‘a snowy-maned, shining eyed, keen minded veteran 
logger of ninety years,”* who in short order recalled that he had first heard 
of a fighter in the Papineau Rebellion named Paul Bunyon, an exceedingly 
brave and powerful man. This Bunyon also owned a logging camp, at which 
his uncle had worked. 

Stevens heard out the old man’s account, and shortly afterwards set it 
down for fact in the preface to his first collection of stories,’ though perhaps 

‘more than any other it belonged in the text itself. 

Dubious as it may now seem, his ‘‘discovery”’ did not pass without impor- 
tant notice. Esteemed scholars like the editors of the austere Encyclopedia 
Britannica admitted it, albeit hypothetically.‘ And less scrupulous popular- 
izers took it up to give the legend a touch of authenticity and romance. Al- 
though it did not seriously shake our faith in the American background of 
Paul Bunyan, for those who so desired, it provided a stilt on which the legend 
could stand. 

Yet there was more than the skimpy proofs of Stevens’ investigation to 
throw doubt upon his theory. For it seemed difficult to believe that any 
French-Canadian, at most only recently dead, could become the hero of an 
American cycle of such breadth and vitality. The accounts of various old 
lumberjacks leave no doubt of the availability of numerous Americans for 
this purpose, some of whom, like ‘Silver Jack’’ Driscoll, were even celebrated 
in song. Again, it is an elemental law of folk literature that a legend of this 


1 James Stevens, Paul Bunyan (New York, 1925), p. a. 
2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., pp. 1-3. 

4 Vide 14th ed., IV, 393. 
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type must grow up ina static and isolated community over a period of many 
years. Though these considerations did not establish any alternate possibility 
of origin, they did seem to deny the basis for Stevens’ glib conclusions. 

Lost thus in doubt, the present writer availed himself of every possible 
check; and inquiries were sent to the libraries of Laval University and the 
University of Montreal, where, it was supposed, the most complete reports 
of the Papineau Rebellion could be found. In neither place did the name 
Paul Bunyon ring true.’ He was, however, referred to a manuscript Diction- 
noire des Patriotes in the Montreal Public Library, which contained the 
names of all the discoverable insurrectionists. Needless to say, Bunyon was 
not among them.® 

One letter, fortunately, came into the hands of M. Luc Lacourciére, Cus- 
todian of the Archives of Folklore at Laval University, who suggested another 
French-Canadian antecedent that seems hardly ever to have been suspected.’ 
Moreover this figure, whose name was Tit Jean, also called Bon Jean, was an 
old one in French folklore and one of wide and respectable circulation. Cer- 
tainly Bon Jean and Bunyan were phonetically close enough to establish the 
possibility of a relationship. And a hasty reading of some of the tales of this 
Little John convinced me of a resemblance that went deeper than mere 
names; for though not a giant, nor even a lumberjack of Paul’s stature, Tit 
Jean was yet also a worker of the wonderful and the miraculous. In the light 
of the widespread French-Canadian and American intermigrations during 
the golden age of lumbering it was possible to make out a strong case for his 
fathering the foremost of our popular legendary heroes. 

On the basis of a few of the tales it was once throught that the Paul Bunyan 
legend originated in Maine before spreading to the Northwest lumber states, 
where it expanded prodigiously. More scrupulous investigators have since 
found little evidence to support this idea, and Esther Shephard, its first 
promulgator, has recently denied it altogether.* Curiously, on this account, 
we read in Holbrook’s history of the lumberjack® that few, if any, French- 
Canadians passed over into the Maine lumber camps of that time; but that 
after the first logging migrations to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
the states from which Paul is now admitted to have come, great numbers of 
both Canadians and Americans crossed each others’ borders. Colorful in 
dress and temper, the Canucks were a happy-go-lucky breed of good log- 
splitters and white water men, who almost immediately won the affection 
and esteem of their American fellows. Descendents of emigrants from old 


5 Letter of September 30 (Tanghe), and October 6, 1947 (Lacourciére). 

* Letter of October 25, 1947 (Desrosiers). 

7 Letter of October 6, 1947. 

§ Writes Mrs. Shepard, “I had begun my Paul Bunyan research there in Maine, and my first 
“hunch” was that the original Paul Bunyan stories came from Maine. I changed my mind 
later. In talking with loggers here in the Northwest I found that those who came here from the 
Middle States almost always knew about Paul Bunyan while, to my surprise, some men who had 
logged in Maine for many years did not know about him.” From a letter to Mellor Hartshorn, 
reprinted in the latter’s Paul Bunyan: A Study in Folk Literature (Los Angeles: Occidental 
College, (unpublished) M.A. thesis, 1934), pp. 27-28. 

* Holy Old Mackinaw (New York, 1938), p. 22. 
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Britanny, they were also the heirs of Old World songs, contes, and supersti. 
tions, which they carried about with them virtually unchanged. The latter, 
we may well suppose, attracted a good deal of ridicule, and in a numbe 
of the Bunyan tales even their strong liking for pea soup is made a subject 
for merriment. That their awkward attempts at assimilation also did Not 
escape being burlesqued is affirmed by Mr. W. B. Laughead, a former lumber. 
jack and the author of the first Paul Bunyan chapbook. Here are a few frag. 
ments he still remembers.!° 

My black father’s mare left Duluth at halfpas’ one and get to Cloquet by Chris 
o'clock yet. 
The cook make the doughnut he passon the blacksmith she’s ponch the hole, 
The mushrat and the honion make the good pea soup. 


Above all, these cross-the-border lumberjacks were good story-tellers, who 
had an almost inexhaustible supply of strange and marvelous tales of princes, 
princesses, and kings, witches, giants, sorcerers, ogres, magic potions, and 
evil omens; of which many centered about a humble but brave lad named 
Bon Jean." 

In himself this Little John was a likeable and fascinating subject. To 
begin with, he was a trickster, who was never seriously in doubt of over- 
coming the gravest misfortunes, and always was he on the side of virtue, 
Often it would be his task to extricate a favorite king from dreadful circum. 
stances, the challenge of a demon or another king of great evil power. Other 
times it was his parents or brothers who enjoyed the fruits of his genius, or 
ogres or malignant fairies who suffered the power of his virtue. At the close of 
each of these stories he was rewarded with the hand in marriage of a beautiful 
princess, accompanied oftentimes with the prospect of great riches. Although 
a peasant, when aided by his supernatural friends, he could move about in 
the presence of lords and princes with the greatest of familiarity—as Paul 
Bunyan was later to behave towards the King of Sweden. 

Nevertheless, American loggers who heard these contes must have been 
vastly amused by such show of naiveté. It is hard to imagine that the common 
sense on which they prided themselves so highly could be so easily overruled. 
By and by any suspicions of their having been taken in were quaffed by a 
“Bon Jean”’ of their own making. 

The original Paul Bunyan could only have been satirical. The form that the 
name of the new hero took was obviously linked up with our native inability 
to pronounce the French J, but not with this alone. MacGillivray’s™ spelling 
of Bunyan, which has been adopted by most of the later writers, including 
the present one,!* probably appealed to the few literate loggers by association 


10 Letters of November 30, 1947 and January 18, 1948. 

1 There are other variants from which Bunyan may have been derived—Tit Jean, Dom Jean, 
Petit Jean-petit bois, and Jean Bonhomme. Vide C.-Marius Barbeau, ‘‘Contes Populaires 
Canadiens,” JA F, 29 (1916), 1-136. 

12 James MacGillivray’s ‘‘The Round River Drive,” published in the Detroit News of July 
24, 1910, marked Paul’s first appearance in print. Not only did MacGillivray establish the 
common spelling of the name, but his narrative became a treasure house from which many 
later writers borrowed without scruple. 

13 Tt should be noted that exceptions have persisted. In Charles Olsen’s ‘‘Paul Bunion Gets 
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with the name John Bunyan, an author accordingly popular at the time. 
But this, again, is hard to imagine when the homonym Bunion is so much 
closer to the parodic, mock-heroic tone of most of the stories. Bunion, it is 
probable, sufficed for the nonce. When the legend subsequently began to 
spread, separating itself from original influences, it became necessary to 
bestow the hero with another, first name. Paul may have been selected for 
its great frequency among the French-Canadians. Another source, however, 
may be a variant name of Bon Jean—Jean Parle. 

In constructing this legend the Americans were not wanting in their own 
fantastic stories, and it is possible to trace back certain of the Paul Bunyan 
tales many years. Moreover numerous devices were suggested by the folklore 
of Bon Jean itself. Here was exaggeration of the wildest sort, and the phan- 
toms and monsters which daunted the lad of Brittany became the Ring-tailed 
Bavalorous, the Whirling Whimpus, and, perhaps already, the Blue Ox. As 
the peasant was exalted above the mass of men by his cleverness and good 
fortune, so Paul Bunyan, by virtue of his enormous strength and ingenuity, 
became the undisputed champion of all logging heroes. Later on the logger 
giant took on a cleverness that sometimes exceeds that of his prototype; and 
although Bon Jean is usually Little John as well, contes exist which describe 
him as performing such feats as besting subterranean giants and uprooting 
trees.“ The presence of mysterious islands and rivers supplied further prece- 
dents for the outrageous departures from geography in the tales of Paul 
Bunyan—the Big Onion River, Pyramid Forty, and so forth. Moreover the 
structure of both is remarkably similar, comprising a number of loosely con- 
nected incidents, which may be added to or subtracted from according to 
the narrator’s desire. This, above all, provided for a facile interchange of 
materials, so necessary to the later legend. 

So much for resemblances; the reader must not lose sight of the fact that 
it was the very opposite which gave rise to the American parodies. Of all 
their paraphernalia the miraculous was perhaps the element which made the 
Bon Jean tales least palatable to Americans. Bon Jean, as representative 
of the French peasant mind, rarely contained in himself more than average 
endowments, but his heroism depended upon outside aids that were usually 
supernatural. In one story, for instance, a fairy instructs him to open the neck 
of a rooster in which there is a magic wishing ring.’ In yet another he thwarts 
two jealous brothers with a container of liquid that can never be emptied and 
receives instructions from a talking horse.'* His opponents, likewise, possess 
malignant supernatural powers which make his exercise of benign ones neces- 





a Bearhide” (Four-L Bulletin, 3: 38, May, 1921) the “true” spelling is retained. Lake Shore 
Kearney’s The Hodag and Other Tales of the Logging Camps (Wausau, Wis.: the author, 1928, 
pp. 18-28) contains a metrical version of ‘‘The Round River Drive” in which Paul’s name is 
spelled three different ways, one being Bunion. In an early article about the giant lumberjack 
Constance Rourke adopted the intermediate spelling of Bunyon. Vide ‘‘Paul Bunyon—Lumber- 
jack,” The New Republic, 23 (July, 1920), 176-179. 

4 Vide C.-Marius Barbeau, op. cit. 

46 C.-Marius Barbeau, Adelard Lambert, and Pierre Daviault, ‘Contes Populaires Canadi- 
ens (Septiéme Série),’’ JA F, 53 (April-September, 1940). 
16 Ibid., p. 101. 
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sary. A dark green monster, whose voice shakes the entire island of its habita. 
tion,!’ and a giant, who knocks down trees with his fist, are only two of the 
many demons he conquers.'* In the course of his adventures he is aided by 
mystical numbers, magical swords, invisibility belts, spells and incantations, 
and friendly animals. 

In Bon Jean there is a superstitious dread of Nature, which in Bunyap 
becomes an (almost equally superstitious) exaltation of the individya| 
coupled with a view of Nature that is not a little contemptuous. Once one en 
accepted the superiority of the boss logger’s size and physical endowments his 
sense of the possible is largely appeased. Paul will not thereafter lay curses on 
any monarchs or change princesses into talking swans. Neither will he stoop 
to accept mortal rewards—the gold and princesses of Bon Jean. But the 
reader must not be surprised if his prodigious superiority permits him to 
straighten roads and clear whole forests, and—as they tell it in the Far West 
—to scrape out the Grand Canyon by trailing his pick along a mountain side. 

With magic too went accompanying medieval properties: the princesses, 
the knights, and the ogres were replaced by the hordes of Paul’s enormous 
lumber camps. In the forests where had stood malignant fairies there crouched 
Hodags, ready to spring upon the approaching tenderfoot. Yet in other ways 
the transformation was less complete, and Paul is often more like a king than 
a president. He plans, commands, directs. All the objects he ultimately 
achieves place him at the center, and his “‘merry crew”’ usually plays a very 
menial part. And yet a gradually emerging democratic view everywhere 
asserts itself. Paul Bunyan is a common man of common stock, without 
title, who occupies his position by virtue of superior natural endowments. 
His men, who in a lesser way distinguish themselves, are blacksmiths, cooks, 
and teamsters; and his occasional brushes with European kings and govern- 
ment agents show eloquently where his sympathies lie. 

Bon Jean, it has been said, was quite content at the close of his labors with 
the reward of marriage to a rich and beautiful princess. It is not at all strange 
that Americans snubbed this ending: the young man who had left his farm 
or village to spend his years in the company of brutal and hardy lumber- 

jacks early showed the little store he set in the female sex. Moreover the 
women he encountered on his occasional visits to the city were not of the type 
which would encourage him to seek so permanent a relationship as marriage. 
As for gold—it was common knowledge that loggers were among the worst 
paid laborers anywhere and that their living conditions were as primitive as 
the most forward settlements on the frontier. What then was the dream of 
these rude Americans, the source of their power and gusto? Month after 
month in the sunless forests of the snow-covered North they thought only 
of advancing in a struggle with Nature, to whom they saw all other races as 
dumbly enfiefed, in a contest of whose outcome they had little doubt. Each 
time they felled a tree a foeman was slain, each time they crossed a perilous 


17 Tbid., p. 98. 
18 C.-Marius Barbeau, of. cit., p. 83. 
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rapid with their rich booty a victory was won. To cooperate with Nature, to 
conserve, was therefore a kind of moral cowardice, and labor became its own 
reward. 

In narrating the adventures of Paul Bunyan the American logger would 
often assume the manner of the French-Canadian raconteur, his peculiar 
pronunciations and bastardized syntaxes. By pretending to use the meth- 
ods of the partisans of Bon Jean he made his satire more plangent. This 
Canuck manner of story-telling was retained even after the legend had be- 
gun to spread, and is represented in at least one later written account.'® 
Moreover in the logger’s occasional departures from dialect the humorous 
purpose of his narrative was slyly revealed. This affectation was perhaps also 
based in that universal preference for tales of the marvelous as told by travel- 
ers and foreigners. By being made to suppose that Paul Bunyan and the locale 
of his adventures were foreign, an American listener, whose conceptions of 
the outside world were usually vague, might suspend the disbelief he other- 
wise was wont to show. 

To what extent stories of Bon Jean came into the Bunyan cycle is a prob- 
lem well worth ascertaining. Literally hundreds of the contes still circulate 
among the common people of Lower Canada by way of mouth,” and hardly 
afraction of these has ever been transcribed. Added to this would be the mat- 
ter of determining those which were actually carried into the lumber camps. 
Many analogues evidently exist, and there are whole Bon Jean stories which 
might have been retailored for the American legend. Likenesses which both 
exhibit in common with other American tall tales, on the other hand, make it 
exceedingly dangerous to credit French-Canadian influences too strongly. 
Earlier legends of Davy Crockett, Daniel Boone, and Andy Jackson were 
widely known at the time, and it is wrong to exclude the lumber camps from 
their range. Yet we cannot overlook the great variety of fantastic devices in 
these lumberjack tales; and when Paul is compared with even as wild a liar 
as Davy Crockett—laying aside the common qualities of American humor 
which both exhibit—it is at once apparent that in richness of invention the 
former excels by far. 

Lastly, it will be remembered that the author objected against an earlier 
theory on the grounds that it failed to account for the legend’s enormous vi- 
tality and growth. It is a universal prejudice that Paul Bunyan originated in 
one particular place, and various state chambers of commerce have since 
vied hotly for the honor of having produced him. This point, however, seems 
hardly worth arguing with any seriousness. As the Canadians did not choose 
any one state to migrate to, so it is not wrong to suppose that the Bunyan 
legend was originated separately in a number of places—perhaps over a 
stretch of as many as ten or twenty years. In no loose sense the Bon Jean 
cycle may then be considered an ur-Bunyan out of which the lumberjack 


1 Samuel Davenport's ‘Tall Timber Tales: A Saga of Paul Bunyan,” Eve’s Stepchildren 
(Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1942), pp. 288-289. 

2 Mr. Edward Bilodeau of Brown University claims his old grandfather living in the Lac St. 
Jean country of Quebec can tell these tales night after night without nearly running dry. 
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legend rapidly evolved. Where the process began it would be interesting to 


know. Perhaps it first occurred among Americans north of the border—byt 
this would be an unwarranted betrayal of still another American legend. 


Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FOLKLORE—CLASSIFICATION AND THEN WHAT? 


No ONE CAN WORK in folklore either as collector or as interpreter of collec- 
tions without realizing the great variety of people and of activities associated 
with the name folklore. Other subjects in our academic world have long ago 
made the proper adjustment and recognized a similar variety of approaches. 
Geology, for example. I recall that when I was a boy in Kentucky a doctor 
friend of mine used to take me on long walks. He always carried a bag with 
him and was continually looking for queer shaped rocks. He showed me these 
fossils and tried to explain why they were interesting to him, and he took 
them back home and arranged them neatly in the proper order in his fossil 
cabinet. As for me, I was not interested in trilobites, but if I happened to see a 
pretty piece of shiny quartz or a rock that vaguely resembled an animal, I 
also took it back in my pocket, and I was not generally careful that it should 
be a rock at all, because a pretty colored piece of glass from an old broken 
bottle also went along in my collection. Later I was to go to universities and 
learn that field workers brought to the museum specific materials from 
particular fields in all parts of the world and that these were carefully an- 
alyzed and classified and perhaps put on the proper shelf. And that scholars 
later used these collections and specimens to build up and fortify the geolo- 
gist’s account of the history of the earth or his description of it at the present 
moment. 

I have suggested by this analogy the place in folklore studies occupied by 
the person who is merely attracted by the quaint or bizarre without regard to 
genuineness; by the collector who wishes only to fill his cabinet with more 
versions of particular old ballads or traditional games, but does not proceed 
beyond showing these to his admiring friends; by the folklore archivist who 
sends well instructed collectors to favorable communities to bring in carefully 
recorded traditional material and who later classifies, analyzes, and arranges 
material for convenient use; and by the man who studies these authentic 
collections and from these studies tries to draw valid conclusions as to the 
history and behavior of folklore material as it actually exists. 

To revert to our geological analogy, it may also be well for the folklorist 
in his more austere moments to remember that aside from geology as ‘“‘pure”’ 
science, there is always room for amateurs like my doctor friend (though they 
do not call themselves geologists) and that the study of stones also provides 
the jeweler with material which he may polish and put in a new setting and for 
which the world may spend its fortunes. Or the geologist may also turn his 
efforts to the discovery of gold or the minerals of industry or to the bringing 
in of gushing oil wells.—I wonder, where are the oil wells of folklore?—s.T. 








NOTES & QUERIES 





THE DumB WiFrE:—The century-old Pennsylvania version of “The Dumb Wife” 
communicated to the Journal (62 [1949], 62) by Miss Emily K. Reynolds, proves to 
be an intermediate link in the history of this humorous anti-feminist song. Miss Reyn- 
olds’ five-stanza text, like all versions of the ballad, recounts the misfortune vi the 
man who, having married a dumb wife, asks his doctor if he can make her speak; 
when the “hindering string’’ is cut “her tongue began to walk,” and the husband 
repents of his bargain, but the physician reminds him that it is beyond the power of 
man “To make a scolding woman hold her tongue.” 

The ballad was well known in the seventeenth century, for a longer form of the text, 
generally similar to that of Miss Reynolds, is found in the first edition of that popular 
storehouse, Pills to Purge Melancholy (1699), beginning 

There was a bonny Blade, 
Had marry’d a Country Maid, 
And safely conducted her home, home, home.. ! 


Antedating even the Pills version is a black-letter ballad, ‘‘The Dumb Maid: or the 
Young Gallant Trapann’d. To a New Tune, call’d Dum, dum, dum; Or I would | 
were in my own Country.’ It is in ten stanzas, beginning 


All you that pass along, 
Give ear unto my Song, 
Concerning a Youth that was young, young, young... 


Copies of this ballad dating from the reign of Charles II are to be found in the Rox- 
burghe, Euing, Crawford, and Harvard collections. Ebsworth dates the earlier of two 
Roxburghe copies about 1678; the more recent version, not reprinted by Ebsworth, is 
presumably an eighteenth-century broadside. 

The black-letter ballad concludes with a stanza whose subject-matter is not ordi- 
narily to be found in the modern versions that I have seen: 


So as you to me came, 
Return you back again, 
And take you the Oyl of Hazel strong; 
With it anoint her body round, 
When she makes the House to sound: 
So perhaps you may charm her tongue, tongue, tongue.® 


An obvious survival is, however, to be found in the irregular concluding lines of the 
Missouri text collected by Vance Randolph: 


A Monday mornin’ I went to the woods, 

And I got me a hickory so good, good, good, 

Then I wrung the bark around 

Till I caused the room to sound, 

You better believe I made her hold her tongue, tongue, tongue! 


1 Wit and Mirth: or, Pills to Purge Melancholy (1699), p. 293; ibid. (1719-20), III, 276. 

? “Dum, dum, dum” is actually not a new tune, but a new tune title derived from the refrain 
of this ballad. ‘‘I would I were in my own country” is an actual ballad tune, but it does not fit 
the meter of ‘The Dumb Wife.” In a number of eighteenth-century ballad operas a tune occurs 
under the name “There was a bonny blade” (the opening line of ‘‘The Dumb Wife’’); it is in 
fact an Elizabethan tune whose early name was “I am the Duke of Norfolk,” and ‘“The Dumb 
Wife” can be sung to it. See William Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, I, 119-120; II, 


457- 
3 Roxburghe Ballads, IV, 359. 
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Among the many pieces gratuitously introduced by Ebsworth into his edition of 
the Roxburghe Ballads‘ is a version of “‘The Dumb Wife”’ scarcely distinguishable from 
that in Pills, and drawn, says Ebsworth, from his own collection of nineteenth-cen- 
tury slip-songs. The striking verbal similarity suggests that Ebsworth’s text is more 
likely to represent a re-introduction of the old song than a traditional survival from 
the end of the seventeenth century. Although I have not seen an American slip-sheet 
or songster version of this piece, I should be inclined to posit such a source for Miss 
Reynolds’ Pennsylvania text and those of Indiana (JAF, 57 [1944], 282-283), Ohio 
(Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio, p. 214), and perhaps New York (Gardner, Folk- 
lore from the Schoharie Hills, New York, p. 199).° 

A song popular in England in the eighteenth century’ and current in a Boston 
broadside around 1800 may be a distant relative of ‘‘The Dumb Wife.” It is in the 
same distinctive stanza form, and tells of a man whose betrothed turns into a scold 
after marriage. The text is much sentimentalized: the physician’s offices are not re- 
quired or used, but the general curdling of marriage is resolved by simple negotiation 
and parenthood. While no direct indebtedness to ‘‘The Dumb Wife’’ can be claimed, 
the parallels are at least faintly discernible, for all the gentling which the ruder ex- 
pression has undergone. The song contains twelve 8-line stanzas, from which J extract 


the following: 


MATRIMONY® 


There was a little man, 
And he wooed a little maid, 
And he said Little Maid, 
Will you wed, wed, wed; 
I have but little more to say, 
Then will you aye or nay, 
For the least said 
Is soonest amended ded... . 


The little maid’s consent 
Obtained, to church they went, 
Where the parson join’d their hands 
With pleasure, pleasure, pleasure; 
With rapture now he eyed 
His blooming little bride, 
His all! his house and lands! 
His treasure, treasure, treasure. 





*“The Dumb Wife Cured,” Ozark Folksongs (1946-__), III, r19—120. 

' IV, 356. The Roxburghe Collection was, of course, the core of Ebsworth’s edition; but he 
added some three hundred ballads from other collections and as many songs from miscellaneous 
sources. See ‘‘Ebsworth and the Roxburghe Ballads,” JA F, 61 (1948), 339. 

6 Miss Gardner's informant learned ‘The Dumb Wife” from English neighbors in Cones- 
ville, New York, but the four-stanza text differs in no important respect from that of Miss Rey- 
nolds save for the more Americanized opening line: ‘There was a Yankee blade...” 

7 A version may be seen in the Julian Marshall collection of eighteenth-century song-sheets 
in the Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

* From a copy of the broadside “Printed and Sold by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Milk Street, 
Boston,” in the Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
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Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Six SENECA JOKES:—o. The items given in 1. below were obtained in 1946 from 
Charley Butler of the Allegany Seneca reservation, near Salamanca, N. Y. Texts were 
recorded in Seneca, with the informant’s English translations attached. The English 
alone appears here because the Seneca sequences have not yet been fully enough at- 
tested for similarity and contrast sets (morphemic analysis) and for semantic ad- 
denda.! Charley Butler had traveled about the country a good deal as a member of a 
baseball team; his outlook was somewhat more cosmopolitan than parochial. The 
jokes were elicited by: 1. asking for more things like 1.1; 2. asking for short items 
involving ‘‘where”’ or ‘“‘why.’’ Thus 1.4—6 may well be analogous inventions occurring 
as a reflex of the elicitation technique. Jokes appear in the order of elicitation; the 
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The honey moon soon over 
No more a flaming lover, 
The little man repents 
Of his folly, foliy, folly; 
His little cash had fled, 
While he droops his pensive head, 
And in sighs his sorrow vents, 
A prey to melancholy. 


The little maid grew bold, 
She would rant and she would scold, 
And call her little man 

A great oaf, oaf, oaf; 
He wish’d the deuce would take her, 
While the butcher or the baker 
Would not trust him for a shop, 

Or a loaf, loaf, loaf. 


The little man reflected, 

His little means neglected, 

Would serve but to increase 
His sorrow, sorrow, sorrow; 

To his little wife he cried, 

Let us lay our feuds aside, 

And endeavor to provide 


For to-morrow, morrow, morrow.... 


To the little man’s great joy, 
He soon had a little boy, 
Which made his little heart 

Quite glad, glad, glad; 
*Twas the little mother’s pleasure, 
To nurse her little treasure, 
Which rapture did impart 

To his dad, dad, dad.... 


CLAUDE M. Simpson, Jr. 


translations are, without modification, the informant’s. 
1.1 A. Where does the mouse go when the cat catches it? 
B. It goes inside the cat. 


1 Cf. W. D. Preston and C. F. Voegelin, “Seneca I,”” IJAL, 15 (1949), 23-44. 
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Where does the Indian go when ke dies? 

. (a halfbreeri) He goes to heaven. 

. Where does the whiteman go when he dies? 
He goes to hell. 

Where do you go? 

I don’t know. I suppose I go about halfway. 
Why does the chicken cross the road? 
Because he can’t go round it. 

Why is it they don’t like the skunk? 
Because it stinks so. 

. Why do you go to bed? 

To go to sleep, of course. 

. Why do you go to school? 

. Just to get smart, I suppose. 

2.0 Somewhat parallel in semantic type to 1.1, 3-6 above are (e.g.) four quasi rid- 
dies cited by F. Starr in his Japanese riddle collection as hitori nazo “self-evident” 
(automatic) riddles: 1. How not to grow old: die early; 2. How never to die: don’t be 
born; 3. How never to return things: never borrow from others; 4. How never to need 
cleaning: never get dirty.? 
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W. D. PRESTON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


COMMENTS ON SMITH’S YANKEE PROVERB:—In a recent number of this journal 
Grace Partridge Smith reports a Yankee proverb:! ‘‘Your tongue is hung on a swivel 
and is loose at both ends,’’ used by her mother and grandfather in Vermont. She 
further speculates on its probable English origin but seems to consider it unique to her 
grandfather and the region, although she cites a New Hampshire version: ‘Your 
tongue is hung in the middle and rattles at both ends.” 

In the section on the Maine Coast where I was brought up—the Mount Desert 
Island and Union River Bay regions—one of the most common sayings about a talka- 
tive man or woman was, and still is; ‘‘His (or her) tongue is hung in the middle and 
wags at both ends.”’ This common saying is generally used by everyone in that region 
and I suspect that it was once generally used along the entire New England coast and 
possibly, as Smith’s Vermont and New Hampshire evidence indicates, throughout 
New England. Inquiry among older people has revealed that it was common in the 
Portland and Salem regions, and parts of the Connecticut shore, forty years ago. 
Around Salem a shortened form ‘‘Your tongue wags at both ends” was popular. It is 
not commonly heard in the Salem region today, however, but neither are many other 
words and phrases, familiar a generation or two ago and still current usage on the 
Maine Coast and doubtless in other rural regions. 

Smith’s Vermont saying, then, appears to be a local variant of an expression quite 
widely distributed throughout the New England states. The uniqueness of the Ver- 
mont variety lies in the use of the word “‘swivel.’’ This may well have been an added 
touch of the old gentleman, for rural New England north country people were always 
picturesque of speech and striving for new aptness of expression. 

ERNEST S. DopGE 
Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Massachusetts 


* Frederick Starr, ‘Japanese Riddles,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
XXXVIII: I (1910), pp. 8-9. 
Grace Partridge Smith, ““A Yankee Proverb, Vermont Variety,”’ JA F, 61 (1948), 392-393. 
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INDIAN FEAST OF THE DEAD:—Among the Indians of Northern Michigan the ob. 
servance of the Feast of the Dead celebrated on All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days, No. 
vember the first and second at Cross Village, Michigan is a very important occasion. 

The hosts extend invitations to all the Indians of that region and to any strangers 
who may be in the vicinity. 

The celebration really begins on Hallowe’en when kettles are set up and pies are 
pushed into ovens in preparation for the big dinners which are given during the two 
days following. During these three days, the Indians lavish all that they possess upon 
their guests and reduce themselves to such extreme poverty that they do not reserve 
a single thing for themselves. In the future they may be hungry, but at this time they 
must cook for the dead. It is the living, however, who sit at the banquet tables. Cer. 
tain among them represent the departed who sleep under the white crosses or cobble- 
stone markers in the burying grounds. 

The sole object for which they incur all of this expenditure is that they may render 
the souls of the departed happy and more highly respected in the country of the dead, 
For the Indians believe that they are under the strictest obligation to pay these hon- 
ors and that it is only by this lavish spending that they can secure rest for the de- 
parted souls. Some of the Indians still cling to the belief that the dead return to their 
former homes and partake of the food of the living. Cakes, pies and other good things 
are left for them on the tables, and the rooms are kept warm for their comfort. 

For generations, Michigan Indians have kept the two days as a festival for the 
dead. The schools are closed; religious services are held in the church and a procession 
to the cemetery follows. 

For weeks, the women of the Chippewa and Ottawa tribes busy themselves making 
floral wreaths to decorate the graves. The artistry of these squaws is evidenced in the 
beautiful wreaths of red, white, and yellow roses, poppies, lilies, and colorful pansies 
which their deft and skillful fingers fashion. Throughout the day of October 31 and 
until noon November 1, groups of these squaws carry these floral tributes to the ceme- 
tery, remove the faded and weather-beaten wreaths of last year and replace them 
with new ones. 

It is after the visit to the cemetery that the final preparations are made for the 
feasts for the dead. Except for the women who cannot leave the kettles, a few old men 
and women, and those who are sick, practically every Indian in the vicinity walks in 
the procession. When the service at the cemetery are over, the Indians give them- 
selves up with utter abandon to visiting, dancing, and feasting. For many of them, 
these days are a homecoming and their only opportunity to see friends who are dis- 
tantly located. 

LovuIsE J. WALKER 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


PETER SIMON SuUCKEGG:—There is given below an item which seems little known 
among collectors, but which I believe merits investigation: 


Peter Simon Suckegg 
Traded his wife for a duckegg. 


The duck egg was rotten 
So he traded for cotton. 


The cotton was yellow 
So he traded it for tallow. 
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The tallow was so soft 
He traded for a calf. 


The calf was so little 
He traded for a kettle. 


The kettle was so black 
He traded for a jack. 


The jack wouldn’t bray 
So he traded for a sleigh. 


The sleigh wouldn’t scoot 
So he traded for a boot. 


The boot was too big 
So he traded for a pig. 


The pig wouldn’t squeal 
So he traded for a wheel. 


The wheel wouldn’t turn 
So he traded for a churn. 


The churn wouldn’t flicker 
So he traded it for licker. 


The licker was stale 
So they took him to jail. 


This item came from a reader of my feature, ‘“That Ain’t the Way I Heard It,” in 
the Fort Smith, Ark., Southwest Times- Record. Unfortunately the name of the reader 
has been misplaced. 

In an effort to trace the item to a point of possible origin, I mentioned in it news- 
paper articles in Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and other states, and sent it 
to collectors in Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Indiana, Texas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, California, and New York. Not one of the collectors, and some 
had done rather extensive research, had ever heard the item and I found it known only 
in Western Arkansas, Eastern Oklahoma, and Southern Missouri, and to one reader 
in Texas who heard it in Oklahoma. 

It may be that the item is widely known, and that I have just not found the locali- 
ties where it is current, but so far as my small facilities for research have revealed, it 
originated in the Arkansas-Oklahoma-Missouri sector. 

If this is not the fact, I would welcome evidence showing otherwise, but if it is true, 
then we have uncovered a new and important character in American folklore. New 
in the sense that the section where it appears to have been invented is young, histori- 
cally and culturally, and important in that the character is quite worthy of a place 
alongside Old Dan Tucker, Old Joe Clark and other interesting personages of Ameri- 
can childlore. 

Any information which may throw light upon the origin of this item or indicate any 
localities where it is known, or any variants of it will be sincerely appreciated. 

Ray Woop 


Raywood, Texas 
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ANNUAL MEETING:—The sixty-first annual meeting of the American Folklore So. 
ciety will be held December 28-29 at the Library of Congress, Washington, D, dl 
with Dr. Duncan Emrich,Chief of the Library’s Folklore Section, in charge of ar. 
rangements in the absence of Professor Richard M. Dorson, chairman of the Program 
Committee. The Society has reserved a block of rooms at the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington 4, and members and guests are urged to make reservations, direct, as soon as 
possible. The annual banquet will be held on the evening of December 28 at the Will- 
ard. Covers are $3.50, and reservations can be made with the Secretary-Treasurer at 
the meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLKTALE INSTITUTE:—On September 1, 1949, the International 
Folklore Institute (IFI) began work at its headquarters in the Royal Library, Copen- 
hagen. Sponsored by the Danish government, the IFI seeks to assemble copies of folk 
tales in manuscript from as many countries as possible and to catalogue them, together 
with printed texts, according to the principles of Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson. 
Accordingly, the contribution of copies of manuscript materials, or information about 
them, will be greatly appreciated, as will be the gift of funds to match the contribution 
of the Danish government. The results of the Institute’s labors, of course, will be 
available to scholars in all countries. The preliminary organization, which is later 
to be enlarged to include scholars from countries outside of Denmark, consists of 
Svend Dahl (State Librarian), Professor K. Barr, J. Bréndum-Nielsen, L. L. Ham- 
merich, and Hans Ellekilde of the Dansk Folkemindesamling. The immediate direc- 
tion of the IFI is in the hands of Professor K. Barr, assisted by Dr. Inger M. Boberg 
and Lauritz Bédker. 


New York FOLKLORE Society :—The sixth annual meeting of the New York Folk- 
lore Society was held September 10 at Cooperstown, New York. The meeting was part 
of a three-day Golden Anniversary celebration of the New York Historical Associa- 
tion, with which the NYFS is affiliated. The following papers were read: ‘‘The Bare 
Truth About Bare Hill,’ Arthur C. Parker; ‘‘Folk Vocabulary of New York State,” 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr.; ‘“‘Lore of Greenwich Village,’’ Moritz Jagendorf; ‘‘Literary 
Use of Folk Materials,’’ Carl Carmer. The following slate of officers was elected: 
President, Moritz Jagendorf; Vice-President, Margaret M. Bryant; Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Carl Carmer, Walter Edmonds, Louis C. Jones; 
Secretary, Edith Cutting; Treasurer, Robert W. Crooks, Editor, New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Harold W. Thompson, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


FOLKLORE INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND:—Bulletin No. 1 of the Folklore Institute of 
Scotland announces the founding on September 20, 1947 of the Institute. The new 
organization plans the systematic collection of folklore in Scotland, with emphasis 
on Gaelic remains, and the eventual publication of the material gathered. Close 
working relations are maintained with the Linguistic Survey of Scotland, and helpful 
contacts have been made with foreign folklore societies, organizations, and educa- 
tional institutions. To implement a policy of cooperation and an exchange of mate- 
rials, the Institute has already deposited copies of old Barra folk songs with the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington and with CIAP in Paris. 


Mewmorrs:—The sale of slightly damaged copies of certain Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society continues, with the following volumes still available: 11, 12, 15, 
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Vol. I, 15, Vol. 2, 16, 21, 32, 36, 40. The cost is 50 cents each, with postage charges of 
15 cents on each book. Orders, together with remittances, should be sent to the Treas- 
urer, Professor MacEdward Leach, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON SouTHERN AsIA:—The American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and the Social Science Research Council have established a Joint Committee on 
Southern Asia for the purpose of appraising American studies relating to India, 
Pakistan, and Southeast Asia, and making plans for their further development. 
Southern Asia is understood as the area from the Pamirs to the Pacific, comprising 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, Indo China, Siam, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Included in the survey are both the humani- 
ties and the social sciences, with the following range of interest: ancient and modern 
languages and literatures, art, archaeology, philosophy, history, political science, 
geography, economics, sociology, anthropology, and folklore. Further details may be 
obtained from the Chairman of the Joint Committee, Professor W. Norman Brown, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PHILOSOPHY AND HuMANIsTIC StuDIES:—The in- 
clusion of the International Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore (CIAP) as a con- 
stituent member of the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, 
sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), is of great importance to folklore, making possible, as it does, close 
liaison—both in plans and operations—with related disciplines. Other organizations 
comprising the Council, which has established headquarters in Brussels, are: Inter- 
national Academic Union, International Federation of Philosophic Societies, Per- 
manent International Committee of Linguists, and International Committee on His- 
torical Sciences. Professor Paul Rivet, Director of the Musée de l’Homme, Paris, has 
been made a member of the Standing Committee to represent CIAP. Further infor- 
mation concerning the activities of the ICPHS may be secured from Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street N.W., Washington, 
6, D.C, 


Jo STAFFORD PrizE:—The President of the American Folklore Society has named 
the following committee to judge the contributions to the Jo Stafford Prize in Ameri- 
can Folklore for 1949: A. H. Gayton, University of California, Chairman; Levette 
J. Davidson, University of Denver; Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Florida; 
MacEdward Leach, University of Pennsylvania; Erminie W. Voegelin, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Details of the contest are published on page 433 of this number of the 
Journal. 


MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION :—The Popular Literature section of the Modern 
Language Association of America met September 9 at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. The following program was chaired by L. J. Davidson: “The Tra- 
ditional Versus the New Cheremis Folk Song,’’ Thomas A. Sebeok, Indiana Uni- 
versity; “‘Collecting Songs of the Cariboo District,’’ H. Hughes, University of British 
Columbia. The business meeting was given over to a discussion of the reports of the 
Advisory and Nominating Committee, the Committee on the Proverb, and the 
Committee on Folk Song. 


VENICE FoLK FEsSTIVAL:—At the International Folk Music and Dance Festival 
held in Venice, Italy, September 7-11, America was represented by Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford of the North Carolina Mountain Dance and Folk Festival, Lillie Lee 
Baker of the Texas Square Dance Festival, and Henry Hudson, a well-known Texas 
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fiddler. The Venice Festival was sponsored by the Commission Internationale des 
Arts et Traditions Populaires and the International Folk Music Council. 


FOLKLORE JouRNALS:—Editorial changes in American folklore journals, not pre- 
viously noted, are as follows: C. Grant Loomis has been named co-editor of Western 
Folklore to succeed S. B. Hustvedt, retired; Harold W. Thompson relieves Louis ¢. 
Jones as editor of the New York Folklore Quarterly; W. Edson Richmond succeeds to 
the editorial chair of Hoosier Folklore, replacing William Hugh Jansen, who has served 
since Ernest W. Baughman’s removal to New Mexico in 1948. 


FOLKLORE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA:—The next session of the Folklore Institute of 
America will be held at Indiana University from June 15 to August 11, 1950. Previous 
Institutes were held in 1942 and 1946. A full program of courses in folklore will be 
offered by the regular Indiana University faculty and visiting specialists. Definite 
announcements will be sent out early in the new year. 

In connection with the Folklore Institute Indiana University is acting as host to 
two related international meetings. From July 17 to July 22, inclusive, there will be a 
meeting of the International Folk Music Council which has its headquarters in Lon- 
don. This Council has had previous meetings at various European cities such as 
London, Basel, and Venice. The meeting is under the general supervision of Miss 
Maud Karpeles, Hon. Secretary, 26 Warwick Road, London, and the local arrange- 
ments at Indiana University will be directed by Professor George Herzog. Further 
details as to the program for this meeting will be sent to members of the Council 
and will be publicized somewhat later. 

From July 22 to August 5 there will be a Midcentury International Folklore Con- 
ference. A number of folklore specialists from abroad, especially from Europe and 
South America, are being invited, and it is expected that a considerable number of 
American folklorists will attend. Tentative agenda for the International Conference 
follow. 

Symposium I. Collecting of Folklore, Mondays and Wednesdays, 10-12 A.M. A, 
Organized Collecting. 1. Mapping of field for collecting. (a) Bibliographies of collect- 
ing already done, (b) Maps of promising groups and areas. 2. Centralized Collecting. 
(a) By archive staff, (b) By regularly employed field workers, (c) By university facul- 
ties and students (under university supervision), (d) By amateurs under central 
direction, (e) Through school children. B. Amateur Collecting. 1. Means of training 
amateurs, 2. Use of questionnaires and guide books, 3. Preparation of these guides. 
C. Recording Techniques. 1. Notebooks and methods of notetaking, 2. Shorthand 
and phonetic writing, 3. Sound recording, (a) Discs, (b) Wire, (c) Tape, (d) Sound 
Films. 

Symposium II. Archiving Folklore, Mondays and Wednesdays, 3-5 P.M. A. Relation 
of Central Archives. 1. To local archives, 2. To local independent collectors. (How 
much duplication? How to induce independent collectors to bring material into 
archives?). B. Archiving Techniques. 1. Preservation, duplication, and transcription 
of recordings and of written collections, 2. Indexing systems (What uniformity should 
be sought?), 3. Making material available to scholars. (a) By publication of collec- 
tions and indexes, (b) By having facilities for copying, microfilming, or transcribing 
material requested by correspondence. C. Specialized Libraries in Archives. 

Symposium III. Making Folklore Available. Tuesdays and Thursdays, 10-12 A.M. 
A. Making Folklore Available to Scholars. 1. From archives, (a) Perfecting of in- 
dexes and surveys, (b) Microfilming or recording of archives for deposit in several 
central archives. 2. By assembling specialized libraries. (How many good folklore 
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libraries are feasible or desirable?). B. Making Folklore Available to the Public. tr. 
Through museums, 2. By radio, 3. In Schools, 4. By public singers and storytellers, 
5. In folk dance groups, 6. In folklore books designed for the general public, 7. Pub- 
lication of record albums. (Encouragement of commercial record companies.) 

Symposium IV. Studying Folklore, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3-5 P.M. A. Definition. 
What shall be included in concept “‘folklore’’?) B. Analytical Studies. Further work 
in indexing and classifying. C. Stylistic Studies, 1. Oral vs. written style, 2. “Content 
analysis” as applied to folklore. D. Comparative Studies. 1. Evaluation of distribu- 
tion studies, 2. Historical-geographical method and its critics, 3. Relation of folklore 
to cultivated art and literature. E. Social and Cultural Studies. 1. Folklore and com- 
munity, 2. Folklore and bearers of folk tradition. F. Psychological Studies. 1. The 
uses and limitations of psychological studies, 2. Mutual relations of folklore and psy- 
chology. G. Historical Studies. Folklore as a help in historical reconstructions. H. 
Musicological Studies. 1. Folk music and its special problems, 2. Relation of folk 
music to folk poetry. 

Those interested in attending these meetings should communicate with Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1949 is open 
to bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in 
American universities at any time during the calendar year. The 
first prize of $125 will be awarded to the student presenting the best 
collection of American folklore, gathered from primary sources, 
written up in publishable form, and submitted as a piece of original 
research. The second prize is $75, and the third $50. Theses and 
dissertations meeting the above requirements are eligible for con- 
sideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, 
together with a listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, 
bibliographical information, etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten on good quality paper, double-spaced. 
Winning entries become the property of the American Folklore Soci- 
ety; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is included. 
Manuscripts must be in the hands of Dr. A. H. Gayton, chairman 
of the committee selected to judge the contest, P.O. Box 880, Santa 
Cruz, California, on or before January 15, 1950. 

















FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 





COMPILED BY RICHARD M. Dorson 


[While I am in England this department will be conducted by my colleague, 
Professor Stuart A. Gallacher. Please send him notices concerning folklore 
articles of all kinds appearing in North American magazines, journals, or 
other types of periodicals. Communications should be addressed to him in 
care of the Department of Foreign Languages, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

I wish to thank those who have already furnished references for this check 
list, especially Herbert Halpert. 

The variety of periodicals which contribute items to this list has greatly 
surprised me, as I have skirmished about in preparing the first three numbers, 
The extent of the interest in folklore, and the many levels and directions of 
that interest, should please all of us.—R.M.D.] 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 62. No. 245, July-September, 1949 (‘‘Pacific Num- 
ber’’). Pp. 217-343. Ernest G. McClain and Robert W. Clopton, “Guamanian 
Songs,”’ pp. 217-229. Kenneth P. Emory, ‘‘Myths and Tales from Kapingamarangi, 
A Polynesian Inhabited Island in Micronesia,’”’ pp. 230-239. Samuel H. Elbert, 
“Uta-Matua and Other Tales of Kapingamarangi,’”’ pp. 240-246. Mary Kawena 
Pukui, ‘Songs (Meles) of Old Ka’u, Hawaii,’ pp. 247-258. Lucetta K. Ratcliff, 
“Filipino Folklore,” pp. 259-289. Martha W. Beckwith, ‘Function and Meaning 
of the Kumulipo Birth Chant in Ancient Hawaii,” pp. 290-293. Gwladys F. Hughes, 
“Folk Beliefs and Customs in an Hawaiian Community,” pp. 294-311. Kenneth P. 
Emory, ‘‘The Tuamotuan Tale of the Female Spirit Who Assumed the Form of 
Tu’s Wife,” pp. 312-316. The Editors’ Page, p. 317. Notes & Quertes: “Filipino 
Superstitions,” p. 319; Helen Rosemary Cole, ‘Stories from the Elkader Hills,” 
pp. 318-319; Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., ‘‘National Folk Festival,’”’ pp. 319-320; 
Henry Chafetz, ‘‘Folklore of Gambling,” p. 320. Folklore News, pp. 321-324. Rich- 
ard M. Dorson, Folklore in Periodical Literature, pp. 325-329. ‘‘Jo Stafford Prize in 
American Folklore,” p. 329. Reviews, pp. 330-342. Publications Received, pp. 342- 
343- 

New Mexico Folklore Record, Vol. 3, 1948-49. Pp. 1-43. Myth and Legend: Franc J. 
Newcomb, “‘Fire Lore in Navajo Legend and Ceremony,” pp. 3-9. Poetry: Fray 
Angelico Chavez, ‘“‘The Mad Poet of Santa Cruz,’ pp. 10-17. Tales—Indian: 
L. S. M. Curtin, ‘‘The Navaho Slave,” p. 18. ‘‘The Talking Scalp,’’ pp. 19-20. 
Tales—Spanish in Translation: Lolita Huning Pooler, ‘‘A Fish, a Turtle, a Camel, 
and a Horse,” pp. 21-25. Custom and History: May Moseley, ‘‘Son-of-a-Gun or 
Rascal,’’ pp. 26-27. Rose P. White, ‘‘The Killing of George Peacock,” pp. 28-29. 
F. M. Kercheville, “‘Brazito De Dios,”’ p. 30. Jane Kluckhohn, ‘Traditional Forms 
of Greeting in Jemez Pueblo,” p. 31. Humor: The Reverend Gabino Rendon, “The 
Las Vegas Gold Rush,” p. 32. Rose P. White, “Cowboy Humor,” pp. 33-35. Place 
Names: Elsie Ruth Chant, ‘“‘The Naming of Tucumcari,” pp. 36-37. Juan Rael, 
‘New Mexico Folklore Bibliography,” pp. 38-39. Ina Sizer Cassidy, Minutes of 
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the Third Annual Meeting, 1947-48, p. 40. Quincy Guy Burris, Report of the Year's 
Activities, 1948-49, PP- 41-43. 

The Record for this issue is accompanied by a New Mexico Place-Name Diction- 
ary, First Collection—Committee Report May 14, 1949—New Mexico Folklore So- 
ciety. Pp. 1-30. This is a specimen dictionary of several hundred place-names, in 
mimeographed pamphlet form, prepared by the Place-Name Committee of the 
society, Ina Sizer Cassidy, chairman, and edited by T. M. Pearce. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 2, Summer, 1949. Pp. 74-171. Harold Nestler, 
“Songs from the Hudson Valley,” pp. 77-112. Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘Last Gasp of Sen- 
sation on the New York Central,’”’ pp. 112-127. Harold W. Thompson, ‘‘Tales of 
the Catskill Bear Hunters,” pp. 128-133. Elma Jones, ‘‘From the Tuscarora Reser- 
vation,” pp. 133-145. Ralph DeS. Childs, ‘Phantom Ships of the Northeast Coast 
of North America,” pp. 146-156. James Taylor Dunn, ‘‘Early Rimed Ads,” pp. 
165-169. Warren George Sherwood, “Traditional Barnyard Calls,” p. 170. No. 3, 
Autumn, 1949. Pp. 172-236. George Arthur Diamond, ‘Prisoner of War,” pp. 177- 
196. Crede D. Hagerty, ‘‘Rough Days on the Tioga Frontier,” pp. 196-202. Rob- 
ert C. Johnston, ‘‘Ballads of Disasters on the Great Lakes,’’ pp. 202-210. Adda 
Ann Dunn, “Songs, Riddles, and Tales of Saratoga County,’’ pp. 211-219. How- 
ard P. Beebe, ‘“‘Tales from Chautauqua County,” pp. 219-221. Eliza Foote, ‘‘The 
Aftereffects of a Solemn Prayer Meeting,” pp. 222-225. George S. Snyderman, ‘‘The 
Origin of the Chickadee,” pp. 226-227. George Pager, ““The Hobo News,” pp. 228- 
230. Harold W. Thompson, ‘‘Proverbs and Sayings,”’ pp. 230-235. 

The Pennsylvania Dutchman.* Vol. 1, No. 5, June 2, 1949: “Old Funeral Customs,” 
p. 3; J. R. Johns, “Weaving and Fulling a Century Ago,” p. 3. Vol. 1, No. 6, June 
g: A. L. Shoemaker, ‘‘Hex Marks! But Who Says So?,”’ p. 1; ‘“The Spook of Crow 
Hill,” p. 2; ‘Wishbone Lore,” p. 3. Vol. 1, No. 7, June 16: H. C. Frey, “Lore of the 
Conestoga Wagoners,”’ p. 1; “‘Proverbs,’”’ p. 2. Vol. 1, No. 8, June 23: Henry J. 
Kauffman, ‘‘Decorated Chests in the Pennsylvania Dutch Country,” p. 1; “A 
Dutch Pied Piper Tale,’’ p. 2. Vol. 1, No. 9, June 30: “Origin of Rose Custom,” p. 1; 
“Spook of Hawk Mountain,” p. 2; ‘‘How Goshenhoppen Got Its Name,”’ p. 2. Vol. 
1, No. 10, July 7: John B. Brendel, ‘‘Treasure of the Bucks Barrick,’’ p. 2. Vol. 1, 
No. 11, July 14: J. R. Brendel, ‘“Two Folktales,’”’ p. 2; Emma Gehman, ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Crafts,”’ p. 4; H. C. Frey, ‘‘Lore and Songs of the Conestoga Wagone 
ers,’ p. 8. Vol. 1, No. 12, July 21, 1949: Henry J. Kauffman, “In Search of Folk 
Art,” p. 1; Daniel C. Keller, ‘Dialect Jests,” p. 2; A. L. Shoemaker, ‘‘Strange Tale 
of Murderess,’’ p. 2; Patrician Hostetter, ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore,’’ p. 4; 
“A Legend of Alle-Maengel,’’ p. 5. Vol. 1, No. 13, July 28: Henry J. Kauffman, 
“Pennsylvania Pewterers,” p. 3. Vol. 1, No. 14, August 4: Norman A. Smith, 
“The Oral Tradition of Lenhartsville and Vicinity,” p. 3; Rhoda Berder, ‘‘Dutch 
Nicknames,” p. 3; ““Two Folksongs,” p. 8. Vol. 1, No. 15, August 11: Floyd G. 
Hoenstine, ‘‘My Favorite Dutch Story,” p. 1; J. William Frey, ‘‘Let’s Play Fick- 
miel!,”’ p. 2; Albert Leibenguth, ‘‘Calling All Cows,” p. 3; ‘‘Town of New Back- 
bones,”’ p. 3. 

Promenade, A Magazine of American Folklore. The American Square Dance Group 
(New York, N. Y.), Edited by Margot Mayo, Vol. 7, No. 2. Pp. 1-8. Jerome 
Count, ‘The Shaker Folk,” pp. 3-4. ‘‘Rocky Hill,” p. 5. ‘‘Robertson’s Schottische,” 
pp. 6-7. Book Review, The People’s Song Book, p. 8. 


* This weekly paper is crammed full of folklore and relevant materials, in its departments on 
Dialect Rhymes and Jingles, Proverbs, Riddles, and The Dutch in Work and Song, besides its 
longer and shorter articles. I am here indicating only major pieces. 
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Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 13, No. 1, March 1949. R. S. Boggs, ‘Folklore Bib. 
liography for 1948,” pp. 1-104. No. 2, June, 1949. Pp. 105-159. Lawrence S, 
Thompson, “Religatum de Pelle Humana,” pp. 105-120. Manuel D. Ramirez, 
“Italian Folklore from Tampa, Florida, Series No. II: Proverbs,” pp. 131-132, 
George Pullen Jackson, ‘‘ ‘Frog Went Acourting’ and Two German Kindred 
Songs,” pp. 133-135. Margaret M. Bryant, ‘Folklore from Edgefield County, 
South Carolina,” pp. 136-148. Book Reviews, pp. 149-159. No. 3, September, 1949. 
Pp. 161-226. Ralph Steele Boggs, ‘‘Folklore Classification,”’ pp. 161-226. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 2, June 1949. Pp. 27-51. Charles F. 
Bryan, ‘“‘The Folk Music Enigma,” pp. 27-31. George W. Boswell, ‘‘Usage in the 
Southern Ballad and Folk Song,” pp. 32-40. Homer N. Williams, “Your Name, 
Please,’ pp. 41-44. Announcements and Comments, pp. 45-46. Book Reviews, pp. 
47-51. 

Western Folklore, Vol. 8, No. 3, July 1949. Pp. 195-295. Robert F. Scott, “Who In- 
vented the Bowie Knife?” pp. 195-201. Felicia G. Bock, ‘‘Songs of Japanese Work- 
ers,"’ pp. 202-218. Frank Goodwyn, ‘‘Ramon Miranda and His Songs,’ pp. 219- 
234. C. Grant Lomis, ‘‘Traditional American Wordplay: The Conundrum,” pp. 
235-247. Oscar L. Chavarria-Aguilar, ‘‘Proverbs from Costa Rica,” pp. 248-251. 
Names and Places: pp. 252-260. Notes and Queries: pp. 261-269. Folklore in the 
News: pp. 270-276. Folklore and Folklorists: pp. 277-278. Reviews of Books: pp. 


279-295- 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Alig, W. B., “Report from Trinidad; Calypso Joe Sings,’’ Holiday, Vol. 5 (Jan. 1949), 
7-9 

‘‘American Eagle in Folk Art,” Look, Vol. 13 (July 5, 1949), 66-67. 

‘‘American Folk Music as Played, Sung, and Danced,”’ International Musician, Vol. 
47 (June 1949), 10-12. 

Babity, Sol, ‘‘American Violin Music in the Twentieth Century,” International Mu- 
sician, Vol. 47 (June 1949), 20-22. (Discusses the importance of folk sources.) 

Bailey, Glen F., ‘‘The Man on the Hill,” American Mercury, Vol. 69 (Aug. 1949), 255. 
(Millerite folk legend.) 

Baur, E. Jackson, ‘‘The Functions of Ceremony in the Advertising Business,” Social 
Forces, Vol. 27 (May 1949), 358-365. 

Behymer, F. A., ‘‘Uncle Remus, Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink Live Again at Teachers’ 
Folklore Session,’’ St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 18, 1949, p. 6A. 

Berner, E. R., and J. Eriksen, “American Folklore: Good Reading in Lake Junior 
High,” Clearing House, Vol. 23 (Oct. 1948), 97-101. 

Blank, E. W., ‘Folklore of Chemistry: Sequel,’’ School Science and Mathematics, 
Vol. 49 (May 1949), 392-394. (Continued from Vol. 46, June 1946, 493-499.) 

Charlot, Jean, ““Mexico Ex-votos,”’ Magazine of Art, Vol. 42 (April 1949), 139-142. 
(‘The Strength of folk painting came of the racial, rather than personal, character- 
istics that the folk artists were quite content to echo.’’) 

Chase, Richard, ‘‘Melville’s Confidence Man,” Kenyon Review, Vol. 11 (Winter 1949), 
122-140. (‘‘One reason for the underestimation of the Confidence Man is the failure 
to see that it is a book of folklore. The confidence man, a folk figure, is one of the 
most extraordinary characters in American literature.”’) 

“Corn of Plenty: Hillbilly Songs,’’ Newsweek, Vol. 33 (June 13, 1949), 76-77. 

Daley, Arthur, “With Wagnerian Overtones,” (in his column ‘‘Sports of the Times”), 

New York Times, Jan. 19, 1947, Sports Section, p. 2S. (Baseball tall stories told by 

Honus Wagner.) 
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Emrich, Duncan, “Museum of the Land,”’ Country Gentleman, Vol. 119 (April 1949), 
26-27, 198-202. (The Farmer’s Museum at Cooperstown, N. Y.) 

Faublee, J., ““Récits Bara,” Review Nature, Vol. 163 (March 12, 1949), 387. (Folk 
tales.) 

“Folk Songs of the United States for Enriched Social Living,” California Journal of 
Elementary Education, Vol. 16 (May 1948), 237-252. 

“For Your Storytelling Corner—Johnny Appleseed,” Recreation, Vol. 42 (Feb. 1949), 

03. 

Pe Stuart A., ‘“‘Franklin’s Way to Wealth: a Florilegium of Proverbs and Wise 
Sayings,”’ Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 48 (April 1949), 229-251. 

Garrison, Lon, “John Hance: Guide, Trail Builder, Miner and Wind Jammer of the 
Grand Canyon,” Arizona Highways, Vol. 25 (June 1949), 4-11. 

Gates, D., ‘‘Six Impossible Things,” Education Digest, Vol. 14 (March 1949), 27-28 
(condensed from Chicago Schools Journal). (Folk tales.) 

“Geographical Names Provide Keys to Vermont Folklore,” Christian Science Moni- 
tor, July 15, 1940. 

Grothe, W., ‘‘Folk Dance Federation,” Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Vol. 20 (April 1949), 235+. 

Halpert, Herbert, ‘‘The Source of the Greenville Peddler’s Cries,” Michigan History, 
Vol. 33 (June 1949), 162-163. 

Hewitt, D., ‘‘Very Pompes of the Divell—Popular and Folk Elements in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Drama,” Review of English Studies, Vol. 25 (Jan. 1949), 10-23. 

Hoepfner, T. C., ‘‘Folk Songs and Ballads,” English Journal, Vol. 38 (May 1949), 
299. 

Hutchinson, Louise, ‘Storytellers of the Nation,’’ Recreation, Vol. 43 (April 1949), 
19-20. 

Hyman, Stanley E., ‘‘Myth, Ritual, and Nonsense,’’ Kenyon Review, Vol. 11 (Sum- 
mer 1949), 455-475. 

Jordan, Philip D., ‘‘Use of Folklore in History Teaching,’’ American Heritage, Vol. 3 
(April 1949), 48-51. 

Josephson, Bertha E., ed., ‘‘An Ohio Recipe Book of the 1820's,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, Vol. 36 (June 1949), 97-112. 

Laban, Juana de, ‘‘Revival of American Square and Country Dancing,’’ Michigan 
History, Vol. 33 (June 1949), 163-164. 

Liscano, J., ‘‘Hear the People Sing,’’ Americas, Vol. 1 (July 1949), 12-15+. (Vene- 
zuela.) 

Mencken, Henry L., ‘“‘American Street Names,’’ American Speech, Vol. 23 (April 
1948), 81-88. 

Moor, Paul, ‘‘In Search of a Native Muse,” Theatre Arts, Vol. 33 (June 1949), 40-41. 
(“Except by highbrows and lowbrows, the most valuable stock of American folk 
music is scorned as old-fashioned and uncouth.’’) 

“Myths and Legends: Thoth’s Magic Book,” Rosicrucian Digest, Vol. 27 (Aug. 1949), 
275-276. 

Nearing, Homer, “Local Caesar Traditions in Britain,’ Speculum, Vol. 24 (April 
1949), 218-227. 

“New England Folk Opera,” Yankee, Vol. 13 (April 1949), 42-45, 93- 

Odell, Dorothy, ‘It’s Homespun Again,” Home Desirable (July-Aug. 1949), 12-13. 
(Spinning and weaving demonstrations at the Farmer’s Museum, Cooperstown.) 
“Primitive Musical Instruments of Latin America,’ Americas, Vol. 1 (May 1949), 
30-32. 
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Recktenwald, Lester N., “A Pioneer Woman’s Songs and Proverbs,” Minnesota His. 
tory, Vol. 30 (June 1949), 135-137. (Dutch.) 

Savage, Richard, ‘‘Witch Under a New Name,” Rosicrucian Digest, Vol. 27 (Aug. 
1949), 269-271 (reprinted from Psychology, May 1948). 

“Tell Me a Story!,”’ Recreation, Vol. 43 (April 1949), 16-18. (Includes bibliography 
of folktale books used by the Golden Gate Story League.) 

Tenenbaum, Samuel, ‘“‘Some Yiddish Proverbs,”’ Commentary, Vol. 8 (Aug. 1949), 
179-180. 

Thompson, Stith, ““The Future of Folklore Research in the United States,” Proceed. 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 93 (June 1949), 244-247. 

Toor, Frances, ‘‘Mexican Popular Arts,’’ Modern Mexico, Vol. 22 (May-June 1949), 
9, 28. 

“Tourist Mine in Black Hawk,” Rocky Mountain Life, Vol. 4 (Aug. 1949), 27. (Legend 
of Laura, mythical mining mule.) 

Waddell, H. R., “‘What’s in a Name?,” Rocky Mountain Life, Vol. 4 (June 1949), 38 
(Western place-names.) 

Wayland, Paul T., ‘Ozark Faith Healers Now Nearly Extinct,” St. Louis Post-Dis. 
patch, July 18, 1949, p. 6A. 

Whitmore, Harriet C., ‘They Lynched the Lady,” Rocky Mountain Life, Vol. 4 (April 
1949), 27, 41. (Ella ‘Cattle Kate’ Watson.) 

Wilgus, D. K., “Singin’ Gatherin’,” Columbus Dispatch Sunday Magazine, June 19, 
1949. (The 1948 festival of the American Folk Song Society.) 

Wilhelmsen, L., “Folk High Schools in Norway,” Adult Education, Vol. 20 (June 
1948), 182-186. 

Wilson, Mrs. Eddie W., ‘‘The Gourd in Southern History,” The North Carolina His- 
torical Review, Vol. 26 (July 1949), 300-305. 

Wilson, Edmund, ‘‘A Reporter in New Mexico: Shalako,”’ The New Yorker, Vol. 25 
(April 9, 1949), 62-73, and (April 16, 1949), 70-82. (Zuni tribal ceremonies.) 

Wolfe, Bernard, ‘‘Uncle Remus and the Malevolent Rabbit,” Commentary, Vol. 8 
(July 1949), 31-41. 

Yasser, Joseph, ‘“‘References to Hebrew Music in Russian Medieval Ballads,” Jewish 
Social Studies, Vol. 11 (Jan. 1949), 21-48. 
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REVIEWS 





The Myth of the Magus. By E. M. Butler. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. xii +282. Index; bibliography; ro plates. $3.75.) 


Miss Butler set herself a fascinating and obviously useful project: the study of the 
figure of the magician in history as a type of the ritual god-king. She acknowledges 
that Lord Raglan’s epochal The Hero ‘‘underlies” her approach; she notes a further 
debt to Frazer and her friend Jane Harrison; she relates her ‘‘myth of the magus” to 
A. M. Hocart’s kingship ritual, to the sacrificial drama Gilbert Murray found under- 
lying Greek tragedy, to the Near Eastern rites explored by S. H. Hooke and his col- 
leagues in Myth and Ritual and The Labyrinth. Miss Butler’s book is thus on the order 
of Jessie Weston’s From Ritual to Romance, a frank attempt to test the theories and 
conclusions of the Cambridge group, which have been chiefly devoted to classical 
studies, on other material. Unhappily, Miss Butler substantially fails where Miss 
Weston succeeded. 

The Myth of the Magus ix zins with a *}~  _atroduction, summarizing the Cam- 
bridge approach to the ritual pero, and outiining ten stock features in the archetypal 
myth of the magician: (1) Supernatural or mysterious origin of the hero, (2) Portents 
at birth, (3) Perils menacing ‘is infancy, (4) Some kind of initiation, (5) Far distant 
wanderings, (6) A magical contest, (7) A trial or persecution, (8) A last scene, (9) A 
violen’ or mysterious death, (10) A resurrection and/or ascension. This list is obvi- 
ously bas ° on Raglan’s twenty-two points in the life of the ritual hero, on pages 179 
and 180. /“te Hero, but unlike Raglan’s invaluable list it is too vague and general to 
be of much use, or even to demarcate the magician from any other type of mythic 
hero. In the body of her book, Miss Butler summarizes the fascinating careers of 
twenty-odd magicians through history, from such ancient figures as Zoroaster and 
Moses down to Madame Blavatsky and Rasputin, and makes some attempt to meas- 
ure them against her ten points. Again unlike Rag an, she never tries direct tabula- 
tions, she uses her points so inexactly (in one spot she remembers them as eleven) 
and so metaphorically as to make them almost meaningless (thus investigation of 
Madame Blavatsky by the Society for Psychical Research becomes No. 7, a ritual 
trial or persecution), and she never checks them against figures outside her canon 
(as Raglan checked his against such historical heroes as Alexander). 

Miss Butler’s basic problem is a failure to understand or accept the implications 
of the ritual approach she uses. If Raglan and his specialized predecessors are right 
about the process through which myth arises, it is mever based on an historical person- 
age, but is always a development out of a ritual drama—Robin Hood being the sum 
of the yearly kings of the woods in the Robin dramas, etc. Miss Butler bogs down 
precisely at this point. With no actual evidence, against the weight of argument from 
the very people she claims to be following, and in flat denial of the process she herself 
assumes, she insists that such figures as Zoroaster, Moses, Solomon, and Christ were 
either real men, or could very well have been. Her arguments for the historicity of 
mythic figures are entirely apart from her central concept and largely irrelevant: it 
would seem ‘‘unnecessarily sceptical’ to doubt the existence of Apollonius of Tyana; 
“someone surely must have uttered” Christ's last cry on the Cross, because no writer 
could have invented it, etc. Miss Butler is prepared to disbelieve in the historicity of 
minor figures, Simon Magus, Cyprian of Antioch, Merlin, and others, but on the 
major figures she will go to absurd lengths to establish a real man, even to an account, 
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amusingly reminiscent of Lincoln Steffens’ Moses in Red, of Moses as a radical agi- 
tator and Egyptian terrorist. 

Later, when Miss Butler gets to such indubitably historical figures as Vergil, Gilles 
de Retz, Roger Bacon, and Cagliostro, she proposes the useful concept of men who 
are somehow “magnets round which disconnected stories gather,” but she never ex. 
plains how and why certain historical figures serve to attract fragments of ancient 
ritual myth, as Jesse James picks up attributes from Robin Hood, or suggests a way 
to distinguish them from mythic figures. Here is the major, unrecognized split down 
the middle of her book: the early mythic magicians, concretized out of ritual drama; 
and the later real men, charlatans, self-deluded, or just victimized, who garb them. 
selves or are garbed in tattered bits of the myth. Properly, this study would involve 
two entirely different books, and Miss Butler has not quite written either. 

For the rest, the book is interesting and useful without being entirely satisfying at 
any point. Miss Butler uses far too little psychology (principally one tentative judg- 
ment about a dissociation of personality in Cagliostro) even where the case histories 
of some of her magicians seem patently to call for it, and she appears to know no an- 
thropology whatsoever. Her style is sometimes annoyingly cute (‘Women to-day 
may perhaps forgive Vergil when they hear that he was the first inventor of the 
refrigerator’) and frequently over-emotional (‘‘the spiteful little sorcerer called 
Faust”). The Myth of the Magus states what would appear to be a thoroughly sound 
thesis, the ritual origin of the magician figure, and then never quite does anything to 
establish it. If any future student does the job, however, he will be in Miss Butler's 
debt for a fine idea, a good deal of material, and at least a few real insights. 

STANLEY EpGar Hyman 
North Bennington, Vermont 


A Treasury of Jewish Folklore. Edited by Nathan Ausubel (New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1948. Pp. xxiv-+741. Musical illustrations; glossary; index. $4.00.) 


With no people perhaps is literature more focal to the entire culture than the Jews. 
Thus it has always seemed natural for historians to characterize some of the chief 
periods in the long and complex history of the Jews by their literary production; we 
have, for example, the Biblical period, the Mishnaic period and the Talmudic period. 
It is evidently this central position of literature in Jewish culture that has moved 
Mr. Ausubel to collect a considerable mass of the traditional literature and music of 
his people at the moment when a new epoch of Jewish history is commencing with 
the establishment of the new State of Israel. As so often in Jewish history, he has 
sought for and found reassurance and inspiration in its past literature and wishes to 
communicate this feeling to his fellow Jews. That this is the author’s chief purpose 
is evident both from the manner of selection and his own statements in the preface 
and in the brief notes which precede the various subdivisions of the book. Given this 
purpose and the fact that the book is not intended for a professional audience of 
Hebraists or folklorists, and makes no such pretensions, it would be pointless to com- 
plain of the extremely sporadic and vague indications of the sources. Likewise, the 
notes which precede the individual subsections are meant as a general orientation for 
the reader and are not intended as serious scholarly exercises. Inasmuch as the book 
aims to instruct and entertain, the felicitous freedom with which Mr. Ausubel has 
often treated his sources, so that, as he states himself, he has adapted rather than 
translated, can also hardly be just cause for criticism. 

The collection has ranged widely even outside of the vast folklore of the Talmudic 
Hagada and the Midrashim and such standard later collections as the Maaseh Book. 
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We have such items as the inscription left by ile medieval Jews in Honan, China and 
an account of the Jewish resistance to the Nazis in the Warsaw ghetto during the 
recent war. 

The author is quite aware of certain general problems raised by a collection of this 
type. Is there sufficient unity in Jewish folklore to justify its inclusion in a single col- 
lection? He states that he felt skeptical at the outset but that after he had worked with 
the materials, he became convinced that “Jewish folklore is knit together by both 
subject matter and world-view despite its vast time-place sweep’’ (Introduction, p. 
xx). These elements are evidently difficult to state with precision and no such an at- 
tempt is made. But our attention is drawn to such matters as the peculiar quality of 
Jewish wit which he calls “salt,” the moral or ethical emphasis which permeates so 
much of Jewish traditional literature and the position accorded to the man of wisdom 
and righteousness as the “‘ideal’’ type. Perhaps Biblical material, outside of such 
Pseudographia and Apocrypha as the Fourth Book of Macabees and the Book of 
Judith, are omitted in the collection precisely because these typical aspects of Jewish 
traditional literature, particularly the idealization of the scholar, do not appear until 
after the Biblical period was almost over, when ‘‘the hedge about the Law’’ began to 
be cultivated by Ezra and the Soferim after the Babylonian captivity. But from this 
period on, the unity of Jewish folklore is astonishing when one considers its wide dis- 
persion in time and space. In passing, it is interesting to note to what extent the “‘ego- 
ideal,’ to use a psychoanalytic term, of the Jewish people as revealed in their own 
literature differs from the stereotype of the anti-Semite. Perhaps the only point of 
contact is that astuteness is a prominent characteristic in both, but it is the astute- 
ness of the scholar rather than the successful business man which is emphasized in 
Jewish literature. 

The arrangement of the book is topical under such rubrics as ‘‘Wise Men,’ ‘Holy 
Men,” ‘‘Droll Characters.’’ The final portion of the book is devoted to Songs and 
Dances, chiefly the Yiddish songs of the East European Ashkenazim, and a few of the 
better known Hebrew liturgical songs. There is a glossary of Yiddish and Hebrew 
terms used in the text and an index. The work seems free of conspicuous errors if one 
excepts the references to Bar-Hebraeus who is occasionally quoted and on page 266 is 
stated to be a ‘“‘Thirteenth Century Syrian-Jewish folklorist.’’ Bar-Hebraeus was tne 
son of a Jewish physician but his entire career is that of a prominent exponent of 
Monophysite Christianity; indeed he was the head of the Monophysite Church for 
over twenty years. 

One might add that the reaction of written collections of literature (e.g., the Tal- 
mud) upon the culture, so characteristic of Jewish history, seems already to have 
begun in the case of Mr. Ausubel’s book. Several evenings ago, an acquaintance told 
me a “Jewish story.” I remembered having seen it in the present collection and on 
questioning, he confirmed that this was his immediate source. 

JosErH H. GREENBERG 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


American Fiction, 1774-1850. A Contribution Toward a Bibliography. By Lyle H. 
Wright. (San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 1948. rst ed., 1939. Pp. viiit+355. 
2 indexes.) 

The Rise of the American Novel. By Alexander Cowie. (New York: American Book 
Company, 1948. Pp. xii+877. Notes; bibliography; index. $5.00.) 


Two recent scholarly books on American prose narratives seem worthy of review 
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for their bearing on folklore in literature. In the Introduction (p. vii) to American 
Fiction, Lyle H. Wright claims “‘to omit” folklore. This 1948 edition of a 1939 work 
nonetheless includes pertinent titles and is proof that folk influence is a basic and in. 
eradicable element in American letters. For the convenience of persons interested, the 
reviewer and Anita Turner (a graduate student) have compiled the following data 
under six general headings: Superstition, War, the Sea, the Frontier, Indians, and 
Regions. First, there are four clear entries under Superstition (nos. 481, 820, 1496, 
2507), two being on religious life and two on witchcraft. Secondly, there are fifteen 
under War (nos. 19, 46, 193, 549, 797, 808, 815, 955, 958, 1061, 1695, 1872, 2376, 
2620), mostly on Mexico. Thirdly, American and Mexican Indians figure in nineteen 
entries (nos. 215, 491, 543, 555) 713, 792, III0, 1215, 1326, 1344, 1368, 1500, 1780, 
1827, 1841, 1988, 2125, 2518, 2641). Fourthly, there are twenty entries about the Sea 
(nos. 27-28, 200-201, 211, 231, 234, 247, 559, 588, 846, 1010, 1023, 1109, 1273, 1277, 
1288, 1310, 1347, 1509), chiefly concerning Captain Kyd, the pirates, and a pirate 
heroine. Fifthly, there are twenty-two titles about the Frontier (nos. 23, 47, 50, 51- 
52, 202, 520, 963, 1011, 1018, 1033, 1098, IIOI, 1225, 1349, 1477, 1757, 2075, 2327, 
2476-2477, 2687), mainly on Kit Carson, Dan Boone, and the first ‘‘Texian’’ novel 
(see further, Joseph Leach’s Yale dissertation, The Establishment of the Texan Tradi- 
tion). Finally, there is a large sixth set of sixty titles on geographical regions (nos. 3, 
7, 9 14-15, 26, 45, 219, 443, 466, 489, 495, 541, 671, 715, 776, 804, 818-819, 862, 
871, 874, 942, 956, 972, 1014, 1097, 1143, 1146, 1149, 1162, 1257, 1336, 1356, 1378, 
1407-1408, 1449, 1480, 1508, 1563, 1580, 1593, 1608, 1643, 1659, 1684, 1721, 1788, 
1922, 2011, 2061, 2156, 2426, 2442, 2479, 2567, 2582, 2739, 2770). 

The second book, The Rise of the American Novel, by Alexander Cowie, covers 
roughly the years from 1790 to 1940. Designed as literary history, this book of first- 
rate criticism contributes information about the Indian, regionalism, witchcraft, 
plantation life, and so on. Cowie says that the best early authority on Indian lore 
was John Davis, author of The First Settlers of Virginia (1802). Woodworth, Cooper, 
and Simms are further cited as writers who studied the Indians. Bird is added for his 
work on the aborigines of Mexico and South America. Regional fiction had a strong 
spokesman in Cooper, particularly in the Wept of Wish-ton-Wish (1829). Neal, 
Paulding, Sedgwick, Flint, Aldrich, and Longfellow utilized the folklore of New Eng- 
land. The early literary discovery of the West was made by Hall, Kirkland, Kennedy 
and Winthrop. The South—especially Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana—became 
known through the novels of Carruthers (on the Virginia cavaliers), Cooke (on pre- 
revolutionary Virginia), Simms (on a Georgia outlaw), and Cable (on picturesque 
New Orleans). Witchcraft figured in the novels of De Forest. Plantation life was best 
treated by Cable, who is memorable as well for his knowledge of dialects. Miscel- 
laneous folk materials may be found in the novels about the sea by Ingraham and 
Melville, about the West by Craddock and Twain, and about the Midwest by Eg- 
gleston. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 
Texas Western College, 
El Paso, Texas 


Archives Ethnos. Edited by W. A. Ruysch. (No. 1. Buenos Aires: May, 1948.) 
Revista do Museu Paulista. (Nova Série, Volume I. Sao Paulo: 1047. Pp. 232.) 


Archives Ethnos (published simultaneously in Spanish as Archivos Ethnos) consists 
of three small series bound together: A, loose leaf abstracts of previously published 
articles; B, original contributions of article length; C, bibliographies. Though not 
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specifically stated, the contents of Volume | and the preview of Volume II indicate 
that the subject matter will be limited to American archeology and ethnology. Typical 
articles are: ‘‘A Spearthrower from the Puna of Jujuy, R. A., ” “Primitive Types of 
Peruvian Aryballos,” ‘“Chimila Ethnography.” Nordenskiéld’s Comparative Ethno- 
graphic Studies, Nos. 2 and 9 are listed for the next issue. Folklore is not touched 
upon. 

With Volume I of the new series (number 27 in the original numeration) the Revista 
again becomes almost exclusively an anthropological journal. Its scope is best indi- 
cated by the titles of some of the longer papers: Max Schmidt, ‘‘Los Bakairi,”’ Her- 
bert Baldus and Aniela Ginsberg, ‘‘Aplicacéo do psico-diagnéstico de Rorschach a 
{ndios Kaingang,”’ Emflio Willems, ‘‘Contribuicéo para o estudo antropométrico dos 
{ndios Tereno,’’ Donald Pierson and Carlos Borges Teixeira ‘‘Survey de Pecinguaba,” 
Carlos Borges Schmidt, ‘‘Alguns aspectos da pesca no litoral paulista.”’ In a competent 
and interesting sixteen-page article entitled ‘“Fragmentos da Mitologia Kayu4” 
Egon Schaden presents four original accounts followed by a critical commentary. 

In addition to the Portuguese language, Spanish and French also are used, and 
English summaries of some papers are given. The reviewer was generally impressed 
with the high quality of most of the contributions. 

GEORGE M. Foster 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Miscellanea Ethnographica. Tom. I. Edited by Béla Gunda. (Studies in Transylvanian 
Ethnology 9. Published by The Chair of Ethnology of the Bolyai University. 
Kolozsv4r, 1947. Pp. 80.) 


This slender, multilingual volume contains, besides a news section (pp. 74-80), six 
articles. The second article is written in Rumanian, and the others in Hungarian. 
Each article has a brief summary in either German (3), or French (2), or English (1). 

The first of these papers (pp. 3-28), by K4roly Kés, Jr., deals with the complex 
associated with the penning up of sheep in the region of Kalotaszeg (Kolozs County). 
This method of shepherding contrasts sharply with both that in the Great Hungarian 
Plain, and in the mountains of Rumania. It is correlated with agriculture, and found 
exclusively in the Transylvanian Basin. As described here, it has certain peculiar 
traits restricted altogether to the region of Kalotaszeg. The position of the pen in the 
field is changed day by day, thus providing manure throughout the cultivated area. 
The shepherding is communal, with shared profits. Mutton is consumed on ceremonial 
occasions, in general cooked with onions, pepper, and paprika. 

The paper in Rumanian (pp. 29-43), by Tancred Ban&teanu, concerns the biblical 
episode of Daniel and the Dragon, and its effect upon variants of this legend. Daniel 
slew the Dragon by feeding him a mixture of tar, grease, and hair, and this consti- 
tuted the oldest recorded variant. The author lists the different legends influenced by 
this episode, legends which are characterized by the use of this subterfuge. He locates 
the legend in the Near East and Africa, then passes to Europe. He argues that, while 
all other dragon-killing legends are universal, this particular version is found only 
where the Old Testament was known, and therefore can be attributed to its influence. 
This theory seems vitiated (this is the author’s own admission) by the appearance of 
a variant among the Comox, which may possibly be due to post-Columbian mis- 
sionary influence. This study follows Frazer’s methodology. 

Aurél Vajkai (pp. 44-48) deals with the problem of the disappearance of culture 
traits. He gives examples to show that the concern over the disappearance of popular 
traditions is not new. He demonstrates that while the specific form of a material ob- 
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ject or a tradition may well disappear, its content may reappear in a new shape. For 
example, the cult of Saint Christopher is still in effect in Hungary: he has now become 
a patron saint of cars and his figure may frequently be seen on them. 

The fourth article (pp. 49-57) describes the gathering economy of the Székely 
ethnic group living in the western part of the Hargita Mountains in Transylvania, 
The author explains the exploitation of tan and of beech-oil in detail. 

Next, Antal Arpad (pp. 58-68) traces the influence of social organization on the 
Bethlehem-Play of a Székely village. This was introduced in the nineteenth century 
by the descendants of the former frontier guards, who constituted the upper class of 
the village society. At first, the lower class youths were forbidden to participate, or 
were allotted undesirable parts in the play. In 1905, the latter bachelors formed a rival 
group to perform the play at Christmas. This led to class tension, and the villagers 
admitted only after a while that these youths are also entitled to perform such a play. 
A fragment of the text of the play follows. 

The final paper (pp. 69-73) is by S4ndor Tuzson, who describes the pressing of 
oil—which is of significance as ceremonial food during the period of the great fast— 
as performed in the northern section of Haromszék county. A single family specialized 
here in the production of this oil, traditionally since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. This family works also for surrounding villages, and as compensation for its 
work retains a certain quantity of the oil. A statement of the distribution of the in- 
struments used in the process concludes the paper. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Humorous Folk Tales of the South Carolina Negro. Edited by J. Mason Brewer. 
(Publications of the South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild, No. 1 Orangeburg, S.C., 
1945. Pp. xxi+64.) 


A criticism in dialect would be: Dey’s a few good uns ’mongst 'em, but the mostes’ 
is pu’ trash. 

With such a wealth of worthwhile material around him one wonders why Editor 
Brewer gave the green light to such mediocre selections. The majority are the sort of 
stuff that one would have expected to find in a two-bit book of jokes bought from a 
pie-butcher on a jerk-water local in the days of a slow train through Arkinsaw. 

There is little excuse even for the structure of these. The dialect is abominable. 
The Half Pint Flask and the classics of Stoney and Shelby, with their scholarly The 
Family Tree, should have been an inspiration to better. 

At this point the reviewer suggests that a lexicon of dialect words be drafted by 
competent authorities, with special attention to the use of the apostrophe for omitted 
letters. Such a list is sorely needed by folklore writers in general. 

Take the word Master: One reads marster, marse, massa; but the reviewer hazards 
a guess that the writer of the first tale never even heard ‘‘mossy’’; missy, dear editor, 
but never “mossy.” 

“Aunt Hattie Talks to God” is excellent, but ‘Joshua and the Moonshine”’ has 
been bandied around about moonshiners of all colors ever since Hector was a pup; 
and everybody knows that that wasn’t yesterday. 

The subject is a difficult one at best. There was little sense of humor among 
quarters slaves. Bondage is not conducive to such. Big House and Yard servants ab- 
sorbed some; also a certain sly philosophy; but ability to see the funny side of things 
came only with liberty, economic expansion, and happier standards of living. 

The reviewer wishes to match ‘How Liza’s Little Boy Got His Name” with a 
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Lovisiane. product: Riding in his car, one day, he saw a black boy standing on a side 
of the road. He stopped, told the boy to get in. 

“Yo’ passin’ right by ma house, suh, but Ah got raisin’ an’ Ah ain’ ax fer a ride.” 

“What is your name, boy?” 

“Jones, suh, Relief Jones.” 

“Relief?” 

“Yassuh. Hit wuz thisa way: Ah wuz bawn in the big storm. Ma ma wuz scaid. 
The midwife say her crupper bone ain’ right an’ she dunno whut ter do; an’ the river 
too rough ter sen’ fer the docter. The tide come up an’ the house start ter float off 
the blocks. Jess when the win’ an’ water the wustes’ I wuz bawn. Ma ma so reliefed 
she gimme the name.” 

Another for lagniappe: Patsy had buried two husbands. The rumor got out that 
she had a white liver and would kill every man that she married. She and Sol fell 
in love, and were sore troubled. Driver Green suggested that they call on Unc’ 
Brutus, who lived on the Line. They took a roasted shoat for a present. The old man 
received them well, but he hedged, told them to return home and for each to look for 
asign on the way. He said not to be afraid of hants, as he had his duppy pen them up; 
just to walk slowly and look for signs. If good they could be married without fear; 
if bad, then they must bow their heads and humble themselves. They had reached 
the big road that led to the draining machine, and had turned into the one to the 
quarters, when Patsy grabbed Sol’s arm. 

“’Tain’ no use,” she sobbed. ‘‘Lissen that dawg th’owin’ death howls.” 

“Them ain’, sugar. Ah chained up ma ole Ring. He smell me comin’ back. Ah 
takes hit fer ma sign.”’ 

A little later they came upon a mocking bird upon the ridge pole of a hay barn, 
pouring full-throated melody into the moonlight, throwing himself into the air and 
floating upon poised wings, dropping back to his perch. 

“That's masign, Sol, an’ Ah takes hit. Efn the Lawd wuz prankin’ wid me He won’ 
do hit wid no mawkin’ bird.” 

“The Lawd? 'Lowed we wuz lookin’ fer juju signs.” 

“Ah axed ’em bofe.”’ 

Editor Brewer, let your brochure be filed away upon dusty shelves, where it de- 
serves to go, and redeem yourself with some worthwhile tales that will reflect credit 
upon Negro Folklore, and South Carolina. 

HEWITT LEONARD BALLOWE 
Diamond, Louisiana 


Mu-Igala or the Way of Muu. A Medicine Song from the Cuna Indians of Panama. 
Translation and Comments by Nils M. Holmer and Henry Wassén. (Goteborg: 
Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1947. Pp. 94. 4 figs. Kr. 4.) 


This text was acquired by Wassén, of the Etnografiska Museet in Goteborg, from 
a literate San Blas Cuna Indian, Guillermo Haya. The latter wrote it down in Cuna 
at the dictation of a medicine man, then added a rough translation in Spanish. Both 
were then given to Wassén. 

It is presented first as a Cuna text in 535 numbered lines, with orthography, syl- 
labication and word units regularized in accordance with a system set forth by Holmer 
in a separate chapter. Each line is a complete utterance as it would be chanted by a 
medicine man. The whole is then given in English translation (Holmer) in a like series 
of numbered lines, with elaborate footnotes to assist the reader over the inevitable dif- 
ficulties encountered in rendering a text between languages as different as are Cuna 
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and English in grammatical and semantic processes. Finally, the reader is provided 
with a synopsis and commentary (Wassén) which helps greatly to understand the 
main threads of the text. 

As for the song itself, it is a Cuna chant used for difficult childbirths and as such is 
an important document, for this is the first example known to be recorded from this 
tribe. Mu is, in Cuna belief, a female power or spirit concerned with the formation 
of the fetus and endowing it with all its functions. The song chronicles the birth proc- 
ess and contains, in essence, the medicine man’s preparations, his instructions to 
spirit helpers that dwell in anthropomorphic wooden figures, their encounter with 
Mu in the underworld and their besting of her in word-fights and with cacao-bean 
smoke, the birth itself, and a follow-up treatment with plant medicines. All is cloaked 
in euphemistic and symbolic language in which the colorful conceptions and imagery 
of the Cuna are very evident, though not always too clearly explained by the authors, 
Wassén provides a number of detailed comparisons with similar concepts among 
other South American tribes and in four concluding pages suggests North American 
and possible Asiatic parallels. 

The whole is much more adequately presented than earlier medicine songs from 
the Cuna as published by Nordenskiéld and Wassén.' The linguists may justifiably 
ask for accent marks in the native text as given by Holmer; the ethnologist concerned 
with Central and South America will find this an important, useful document. 

There are a number of typographical errors, probably unavoidable when type- 
setting and proofreading are done by printers to whom English is a foreign language. 
Few of them, however, destroy the meaning. 

D. B. Stout 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


Gods & Heroes. Myths & Epics of Ancient Greece. By Gustav Schwais. Translated 
by Olga Marx and Ernst Morwitz; Introduction by Werner Jaeger. (New York: 
Pantheon Books Inc., 1946. Pp. 764. Illustrated; index. $6.00.) 


An English translation of Gustav Schwab’s—to use the poet-critic’s own title and 
spelling—Die schénsten Sagen des classischen Alterthums, which first appeared in 1838, 
has been long needed. Pantheon’s opus supplies that need and supplies it very well. 
Schwab's classic—for such it is—is tremendous in scope and difficult to describe. Its 
first half is given over to a retelling, rather than an exact translation, of the Greek 
myths and legends. The second half retells the two Homeric epics and a few related 
stories, in particular those of Agamemnon and his family. In other words, here is in 
digest all the traditional narrative material that formed the subject matter of an- 
cient Greek literature. More than any one other book, Gods & Heroes demonstrates 
the great debt of all literatures to Greek legend and myth. Reading it will give any- 
one-—except the classicist—a new light on the poetry, drama, and figurative refer- 
ences of his own and other literatures. It’s a big book—and one that should be useful 
and enjoyable to everyone who pretends to culture without a truly intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the Greek classics. The translation, as the original, is in a language in- 
telligible to the mature high school student but by no means beneath the dignity of 
the highly educated adult. 

Schwab’s work, as I have said, is not a translation. It is rather a summary and a 


1 Cf. E. Nordenskiéld, An Historical and Ethnographical Survey of the Cuna Indians, Com- 
parative Ethnographical Studies, No. 10, Géteborg, 1938; H. Wassén, Original Documents from 
the Cuna Indians of San Blas, Panama, Etnologiska Studier, No. 6, Géteborg, 1938. 
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combination of various sources. A single myth as he presents it may combine elements 

from several Greek treatments of that myth. In his interesting introduction, Pro- 
fessor Jaeger describes Schwab’s procedure—far better than I could—and attempts 
to justify it. In the light of Schwab’s purpose, justification is possible, of course, but 
certainly no one would be bored and many would be helped by an inconspicuous ap- 
pendix giving a chart of the various sources drawn upon for the retelling of each myth 
or legend. And thus perhaps the specialist would be less jarred by the combination 
into one narrative—apparent even to this layman—of elements reflecting the opposite 
poles of sophistication (as in the Heracles story and in the Medea story). 

Though Schwab is not precisely a translator, his work has some amazing qualities. 
A reader who knows the Homeric poems even through translation will see that 
Schwab has caught many of their beauties and distinguishing traits. He has condensed 
the famous similes and catalogs (has even omitted some of my favorites), but some- 
how he has preserved their effects. The aphoristic elements are still present. Even 
that essential quality which separates the two epics and makes the Odyssey—for me, 
at least—a far greater work is here: a kind of tall-tale gusto, if you will. The Greek 
literary conceptions of tragedy, of narrative coherence, of unity, and of psychology 
are all discernible to the learned reader. 

But the greatest value of the book—for the sophisticated or otherwise—is that here 
is presented in one beautifully integrated unit the combined folk and literary narra- 
tive heritage of one people—a heritage given even a greater uniformity by the fact 
that no barriers divided Greek literature, religion, and legend (or history) from each 
other. From reading such a work, one will acquire not only a knowledge of influential 
myths, legends, and narratives but also a picture of a people that cherished them. 
One will learn many of the traits of the Greeks; but unfortunately, because of the pres- 
entation, he will not know which are traits of an earlier time and which of a later 
period. The aspects of Greek civilization that the reader will see will include: pessi- 
mism, fatalism, and a belief in a somber, dreary afterlife that explains some of the 
hedonism also limned; an appreciation of complex symbols, poetic images, and beau- 
tiful ideas and ideals; a life clouded by omens in dreams, bird flights, rainbows, 
sneezes, and every imaginable phenomenon; ever-present rituals, lot-casting, liba- 
tions, sacrifices; an interest in government and a confidence in aristocracy, in geneal- 
ogy, in family; a tolerance of extreme cruelty; a very low evaluation of women, who 
are treated as booty and are expected to change their affections at command; a clear 
understanding of the psychology of certain emotions; a complex of sex attitudes and 
patterns quite different from what ours is supposed to be; and many, many more. 

The folklorist will find much of interest here—though he too might like to have the 
sources identified. There are various motifs that recur in Schwab’s narratives: dragon’s 
teeth, strength derived from contact with the earth, the vulnerable heel, Aeolus’ bag, 
to mention a few. Too, the folklorist will be reminded of other lores: there are parallels 
to Solomon’s judgement, the desert graveyard of ships, the immortal’s ascent to 
heaven in a cloud, Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, severing death’s bonds after three 
days, Abraham’s sacrifice of his child, King Arthur’s boyhood trials, and so on. Inter- 
esting to the folklorist also will be the explanations of the origins of snakes, place 
names, and races. He will even find a folk dance and many folk ceremonials described. 
And incidentally, he will find Professor Jaeger’s introductory theorizing about the 
changing attitudes of one people towards its mythology very stimulating. 

Many other things in the book deserve mention, but space prohibits. A little must 
be said about the English translation. In general it is very graceful. There are a few 
shibboleths, a couple of instances of unintentional humor, one sentence which shows 
an ignorance of sports (a boxer swings his hands about to make sure that they are 
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still supple!), and several examp’es of faulty style, but in a book of this length such 
are pardonable. The book is truly beautifully illustrated. One could wish for no errors 
in proof-reading (Pluto becomes Plato on page 181) and for ciean type. Once the 
Bacchantes become Maenads without explanation for the non-classicist, but there is a 
handy index based upon proper names with identifications of those names to extri- 
cate the reader from the few problems of this sort and from those arising out of the 
Greek fondness for patronymic epithets. 

At the risk of sounding enthusiastic, I sincerely recommend Gods & Heroes to any 
young intellectual on his way to college without a classics background, to any folk- 
lorist with “‘less Greek,’’ and to any reader who does not know Schwab’s own delight- 
ful classic. 

Ws. Hucu Jansen 
The University of Kentucky, ; 
Lexington, Kentucky 


White Magic. An Introduction to the Folklore of Christian Legend. By C. Grant 
Loomis. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948. 
Pp. vii +250. $5.00.) 

It is doubtful whether the miracles and wonders described and referred to in this 
book should really be grouped together under the heading of ‘‘white magic.” It is now 
pretty well agreed upon by students of comparative religion that the term magic 
should be generally reserved for wonderful results achieved by the manipulation of a 
formula of some kind which is independent of deities and a related system of beliefs, 
while the term religion is being reserved for those matters and systems which involve 
supernaturals and the attempts to relate them to human affairs. The miracles or 
instances of ‘‘white magic’’ of which Professor Loomis writes definitely rest on a wider 
system of belief, are seldom produced by formulae, and certainly pertain to super- 
naturals. Strictly speaking, then, they are more properly to be considered religious 
phenomena. 

This semantic dissent in no way prevents a recognition of the merit of a task of 
great labor and scholarship. The author was sensitive to the fact that ‘‘the folklore 
of the operations of magic within Christianity has been studied more widely from the 
aspect of maleficitum than from the view of beneficium’’ and sought to balance this 
disproportionate emphasis. He therefore surveys the realm ‘“‘of the willer to good, of 
the saints and of the good men of the Christian world.’’ His sources derive from 
Christian biographies of the first fifteen centuries of this religion. He examines the 
legends of the saints, ‘‘not as histories or as propagations of the theological dogma, 
but as bearers of miracles." He is aware that the marvels performed by and through 
the Christian saints are not props peculiar to Christianity. He shows, for instance, 
how many of the same kinds of miracles are attributed to the Buddha, who lived 600 
years before Christ. Consequently, he comes to the conclusion that Christianity 
simply made use of a continuous tradition which it could not hope to stamp out. “Old 
beliefs were reinterpreted, and the cult of wonder served to capture the popular imag- 
ination. Christian dogma could not reach the mass of men, but marvelous incidents 
were convincing manifestations in a thousand localities at once.” 

Actually the immense number of individual miracles and wondrous signs reduce to 
an astonishing small number of categories, about ten in all. Signs of precocious in- 
fancy and youth, miracles involving one or another of the four elements, extraordi- 
nary keenness of the senses, unusual control over animals, divine foresight and knowl- 
edge, power over matter (the changing of food to other substances and other sub- 
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stances into food, etc.), miraculous transportation, miraculous growth, taboos and 
punishments, and healing miracles pretty much exhaust the list. Not all these cate- 
gories have the same weighting. The ratio of healing miracles to all other kinds is ap- 
proximately in a proportion of one hundred to one, something that suggests that 
there is a rough, practical logic even to miracles, and that man will seek relief from 
his ills one hundred times before he will once pine for a miraculous journey. 

Some of the recitals carry a barb, perhaps an unconscious one. It is difficult to read 
of the two virgins who were spared attentions from men by sudden growths of beards 
without thinking of the many thousands of women of similar condition who are trying 
to shed such impedimenta. Perhaps a final impression is that of the deep grooves to 
which even human imaginings are held. ‘‘The number of saints who are said to have 
carried their heads after they had been decapitated is truly enormous,” the author 
confides. 

Only a sampling cf the full body of available materials is introduced into the body 
of the book; the notes to the various chapters will lead the specialist to many more. 
The index of Saints which precedes the subject index is twenty-three pages long. It 
will come as a surprise to some to learn that the earth has known so many righteous 
men and women. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. By Ruth Benedict. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1946. Pp. 324. Glossary; index. $3.50.) 

The understanding of alien cultures, once a valuable intellectual exercise, has now 
become an indispensable social enterprise. Not only is it essential for the development 
of social science, but it is also a prerequisite for the formulation of public policies. 
The works of Benedict have contributed substantively to both of these endeavors. 
Through a combination of analytical virtuosity and literary facility, she has effec- 
tively abstracted and communicated the cultural orientations of peoples. 

The preparation of The Chrysanthemum and the Sword was undertaken at a time 
when the American image of Japan was a distorted and confused one—the summer of 
1944. The O.W.I’s. Foreign Morale Analysis Division assigned her the task of for- 
mulating a more adequate appraisal and explanation of Japanese modes of behavior. 
While this book was not published until after the close of the war, its findings were 
used prior to that and jt has had and continues to exercise influence among those who 
govern occupied Japan. Apart from its usefulness to those who are in direct contact 
with the Japanese, the study is a worthwhile experiment in the derivation of the dis- 
tinctive and characteristic patterns of a large-scale, complex civilization. Hence the 
book has methodological interest to all those concerned with this area of inquiry. 

The projected task was not a broad social survey of Japan nor an intensive detailed 
account of its institutions, but rather, ‘‘It examines Japanese assumptions about the 
conduct of life. It describes these assumptions as they have manifested themselves 
whatever the activity in hand. ... The goal of such a study as this is to describe 
deeply entrenched attitudes of thought and behavior.” It is instructive to inquire 
how the author achieved these ends. As nearly as the reviewer can reconstruct the 
process, the findings stem from the perceptive qualities of an author who can discern 
from a collection of a wide assortment of social facts, the significant cues to human 
behavior. These are ingeniously explored to trace through their cultural foundations 

and consequences for social conduct. Whatever is deemed crucial for probing is se- 
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lected out in order to illustrate those salient features which typify or clarify Japanese 
behavior. The analytical models are designed to enhance comprehension of Principles 
and to provide a coherent interpretation and not to encompass the total empirica] 
world of Japanese life. 

Only occasional references are made to the range and variance of behavior within 
the constructed types. The emotional dimensions of sentiments are of more concern 
than the constellation of attitudes prevailing within the nation. Differential factors 
such as rural-urban, social classes and other sociological variables are subordinated to 
the main emphasis on the basic-universal patterns. As in Patterns of Culture, The 
author’s sensitive, selective lens brings into clear focus a multidimensional portrait of 
the inner meaning and external behavior of individuals living within a particular 
culture matrix. This is a genuine accomplishment but it must also be recognized that 
such a focus excludes highly relevant social determinants of human behavior in a 
complex civilization. 

The Chrysanthemum and the Sword is a valuable book by virture of its penetrating 
insight and because it is a pioneer attempt to explore the basic patterns of a complex 
social world. 

JouN UsEEmM 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Social Culture of the Nunivak Eskimo. By Margaret Lantis. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, N. S., Vol. XX XV, Part III, Philadelphia, March 
1946. Pp. 153-323. Bibliography; index; plates. $2.50.) 

The author, the first anthropologist to attempt a full-scale ethnological study of an 
Alaskan Eskimo tribe, chose as her field of effort Nunivak Island in Bering Sea, 
Choice of place and time were both fortunate. Nunivak Island, with its shores still 
uncharted, is the least known section of the Alaskan coast. Shallow water, a great 
tidal range and prevalent high winds make navigation difficult and uncertain, and as 
there is no commercial activity ships seldom visit the island. Because of their isolation 
the Nuniwagamiut are today the most primitive group of Eskimos remaining in 
Alaska. They live in the old underground houses, subsist mainly on seal and fish, and 
practice their original hunting techniques. They are the only Eskimos who still wear 
labrets. Except for E. S. Curtis’ brief ethnological account and the reviewer’s anthro- 
pometric data, both obtained in 1927, there has been little published information on 
the Nunivak people. 

In 1924 a government school was established at a small village at the western end 
of the island, but its influence remained limited. When Dr. Lantis arrived in 1939 a 
new government school had been built at Mekoryuk, the main village, and a mission- 
ary had begun his work at the same place. These changes and the increasing impor- 
tance of reindeer breeding, with white personnel in charge of slaughtering and opera- 
tion of the packing plant, mean that the old order is rapidly passing. The eleven 
months that Dr. Lantis spent on Nunivak represented the last opportunity for an 
ethnologist to observe the functioning of Nunivak society in its original form. The 
present volume is ample proof that the author seized the opportunity and fulfilled 
the responsibility it entailed. 

The Introduction, which is a précis of Nunivak culture as a whole, and a twenty- 
page chapter on Natural Environment and Economic Factors provide essential back- 
ground data on how the people live. Though full treatment of material culture is re- 
served for a later volume, the reader will find in this chapter an excellent summary of 
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the locations of the villages, their names, population and economic status, the shifting 
of population in the recent past and present, hunting techniques and other subsistence 
activities, camping and travel, warfare, trade, and a detailed account of the annual 
cycle—information necessary to an understanding of the intellectual side of the cul- 
ture presented in the rest of the volume. 

Following the introductory sections Nunivak culture is described under the general 
headings Ceremonialism, Religion, Recreation, Life Crises, and Social Organization. 
A separate section of forty-nine pages is devoted to Mythology. Following each sec- 
tion is a summary in which the data are analyzed and interpreted. In these critical 
discussions negative features are given due recognition—ceremonial practices, reli- 
gious concepts, social usages and folklore motifs which might have been expected but 
which were not found. The result is a detailed, abundantly documented picture of 
Nunivak culture in operation, as seen and interpreted by an informed, alert, and pa- 
tient observer. The sense of problem which runs throughout the volume finds fuller 
expression in the final summary and conclusions wherein Nunivak culture is discussed 
as an example of generic Eskimo culture, of local Bering Sea culture, and as an inte- 
grated whole. 

Because of the simple, almost amorphous nature of Eskimo political and economic 

organization, the author departs from conventional ethnographic practice in discuss- 
ing these aspects of Nunivak culture. 
In the case of Nunivak community organization, law-ways, social relationshipsaside from kin- 
ship, and economic status, a segmentation of the ethnographic material into these four cate- 
gories would necessitate much repetition in presentation of the data and would violently tear 
apart behavior which is meshed in functioning and which cannot function unless it is meshed. 
Because there are so few offices in Nunivak society, so few well-defined rights and duties, so 
little organizational coercion, one cannot objectify and list relationships and functions as one 
can for many cultures. (p. 244) 


A fourfold division (Economic Segmentation, Political Segmentation, Social Institu- 
tions and their Control, Economic Relationships and their Control) brings out clearly 
the interrelationship between the economic, political and social factors which, though 
vague and unformulated, are basic to Nunivak society. Under these four headings are . 
discussed Division of Craftsmanship and Labor, Absence of formal Economic Strati- 
fication; Types of Officials not Present, Factors in Leadership; The Family, Lack of 
Formal Community or Tribal Organization, Exceptions—Religious Control, Control 
by the Lineage, Control by Formalized Personal Relationship, Control by Unformal- 
ized Relationships; The Household, The Kazigi, The Shaman-doctor Profession; 
Concept of Ownership, Mobility of Wealth, Cooperation and Competition. 

The section on Kinship brings a wealth of new information, the first on this subject 
to be recorded in any detail for any Western Eskimo group. Covered under this head- 
ing are kinship terms, names and nicknames, name taboo, mutual-aid and joking 
partnerships, and the lineage. Fifty years ago E. W. Nelson asserted that the Alaskan 
Eskimos had totemic clans, but the idea did not receive general acceptance. Dr. 
Lantis now shows that a kind of totemism does exist and that a totemic grouping, the 
patrilineal lineage, is an important part of Nunivak social structure. Two elements of 
fully developed totemism are lacking, in that families are not named for or descended 
from the totem animal or inogo. However, the inogo is inherited unilaterally, along 
with hunting songs and various power-conferring amulets, and one could not eat, 
sell or give away his animal helper. Illuminating as this section is, it would have bene- 
fited from more detailed discussion on such points as the number and size of the lin- 
eages and the particular inogo animals (said to be usually birds) belonging to them. 
The author postulates an old linkage between the patrilineal lineages on Nunivak 
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and the southern British Columbia coast, with the Tlingit-Haida system coming 
later. Whether the simple, poorly conceptualized Nunivak lineages are vestiges of a 
once stronger system which has deteriorated, or a new system in process of develop. 
ment is stated as a problem for future research. One point which might have some 
bearing on the problem and indicate a considerable antiquity for the Nunivak system 
is the fact that the loon, an important fetish animal on Nunivak and probably one 
of the inogos, also had some special significance in the prehistoric Ipiutak culture at 
Point Hope, where it was represented by numerous ivory carvings and where in one 
instance a loon skull, with inset ivory eyes, was found with a human burial. 

In 1946, with a grant from the Arctic Institute of North America, Dr. Lantis re. 
turned to Nunivak for further field work, in the course of which autobiographies, 
genealogies, Rorschachs, Thematic Apperception Tests, and other psychological data 
were obtained. The results are to appear in a second volume on Material Culture and 
the Psychodynamics of Nunivak Society. This forthcoming volume, with the present 
one, will give us the first well-rounded description of an Alaskan Eskimo group— 
something which it seems safe to predict will take its place with the classic works of 
Thalbitzer and Holm on the Ammassalik Eskimos and of Boas, Jenness, Birket-Smith 
and Rasmussen on the Eskimos of the Canadian Arctic. 

Henry B. Co..ins 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Highland Communities of Central Peru. A Regional Study. By Harry Tschopik, Jr. 
(Institute of Social Anthropology, Publication No. 5. Washington, D. C., Smithson- 
ian Institution, 1947. Pp. viii +56. 16 plates; 2 maps; bibliography. $0.50.) 


Peru has an extremely rich and important prehistoric Indian past, an eventful 
and intricate post-Conquest history, a very wide range of ecological situations, and 
a present-day population that is roughly forty per cent Indian and fifty per cent 
Mestizo. A systematic understanding of the contemporary Indian and Mestizo cul- 
tures of Peru is important for the illumination of the archaeological and historic past, 
for the study of the processes of culture change that have been and are taking place 
in Peru, for comparative studies of culture change in Latin America, and, as pointed 
out by Dr. Luis E. Valc4rcel in the preface to the publication under review, as a basis 
for educational and other social measures undertaken by the Peruvian government. 
Yet until quite recently, anthropological studies in Peru, in contrast with Mexico, 
have been confined almost entirely to archaeological problems. Tschopik’s survey of 
highland communities in central Peru is for this reason, as well as for its general ex- 
cellence, a significant addition to such recent important studies as Tschopik’s of the 
Aymara, Mishkin’s of the Cuzco region Quechua, Gillin’s of the north coastal town of 
Moche, and Holmberg’s study, in collaboration with the Institute of Ethnological 
Studies of Lima, of the north coastal valley of Vira. 

This survey, which was a joint project of the Institute of Social Anthropology and 
the Peruvian Ministry of Education (through the Institute of Ethnological Studies), 
was carried out by Tschopik, Muelle, Escobar, and Farf4n. Fourteen communities 
were visited in the Departments of Huancavelica, Ayacucho, Junin, and Pasco. The 
data gathered led to the selection of Sicaya, a Mestizo community near Huancayo, 
as a place for intensive study. The Sicaya study was subsequently made by Tschopik, 
Muelle, and Escobar and its results will appear in a separate publication. 

This report contains chapters on the physical setting of the central Sierra popula- 
tion, history of the development of communications and commerce, and descriptions 
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of the communities surveyed, grouped by department. Fifty-seven photographs of 
exceptional quality are a great aid to the reader in visualizing the variations in en- 
vironment, settlement patterns, architecture, economic activities, and costume. 

This study demonstrates the great diversity of cultural patterns, types of com- 
munity, and rates of culture change in the central Peruvian highlands, contrary to 
the widespread belief that the entire Peruvian Sierra is primarily “Indian” and highly 
stable culturally. It also brings out the important fact that in Peru, as in Middle 
America, the concepts Indian and Mestizo must be defined in terms of cultural pat- 
terns rather than race, and that the White, Mestizo, and Indian social groups have 
the characteristics of classes rather than castes. 

DONALD COLLIER 
Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Chicago, Illinots 


Osark Folksongs. Volume II. Collected and edited by Vance Randolph. (Columbia 
Mo.: The State Historical Society of Missouri, 1948. Pp. 436. 8 illustrations. $3.50. 
Vol. III, 1949. Pp. 399. $3.75.) 

Ever since the publication of Volume I of Vance Randolph’s Ozark Folksongs, I 
have been curious as to what he would have left for the other three volumes. Volume 
I contained forty-one Child ballads, some with as many as sixteen versions, and eighty- 
nine other songs of English origin. What more would be found in the Ozarks? 

There seems to have been no lack of material for Volume II, and very interesting 
material indeed. There are 436 pages, ranging from songs of law-breakers to temper- 
ance workers, with an introduction to each of five groups, explaining the relation that 
each particular group has with the Ozarks. The introductions to the first and last 
groups are especially fascinating, and some of the notes on the origin and background 
of such songs as ‘‘Jessie James,” ‘‘The Meeks Murder,” and ‘Frankie and Johnny” 
contain incidents about which few people are informed. 

The first and longest division, Chapter IV, ‘Songs of Murderers and Outlaws,”’’ is 
perhaps the most colorful, There are forty-six of these outlaw songs, many of them 
with from five to eleven versions. Some of these are particularly interesting because 
of the introductory notes, as for example, ‘‘Jesse James”’ (seven versions), ‘‘The Meeks 
Murder,”’ ‘‘Gambling on the Sabbath Day,” ‘Frankie Silver,” “Frankie and Johnny” 
(six versions, with searching historical notes), ‘‘They Put Me Up to Kill Him,” ‘“‘The 
Bald Knobber Song,”’ etc. For a full appreciation of ‘‘The Jealous Lover” (ten ver- 
sions), a rereading of the Introduction (Vol. I) is necessary. Other favorites in this 
group are ‘“‘Sam Bass,”’ with the ending: 


“Oh what a scorchin’ he will git when Gabriel blows his horn!” 


“McFee’s Confession,’”’ ‘‘Fuller and Warren,” ‘““‘The Noel Girl’’ (twelve versions, of 
which tune A is about the same as “The Blind Girl’), ‘‘Pretty Polly,” “John Hardy,” 
“Charles Guiteau,’’ ‘‘The Silver Dagger,’”’ ‘Young Edmond Dell,” ‘“‘Bonnie Black 
Bess,”’ “‘Brennan on the Moor,” etc. ‘‘The Horse Thief” (p. 166) is the only other 
printed version I have seen of a song in the 1866 Larkin Manuscript called “‘I’ll Be A 
Good Boy” (JAF, July-Sept., 1947, p. 250), so I was especially interested in the 
rather strange, mournful tune. 

Chapter V, the second group, ‘‘Western Songs and Ballads,” contains seventy- 
seven pages devoted to thirty-two songs. ‘‘The Dying Californian,’’ set in a minor 
key, is haunting, and completely mournful. (My mother’s version of this has a strange 
minor tune that starts on “‘fa’’ and ends on ‘‘re’”—but is quite different.) Version C 
of “The Cowboy’s Lament” may throw some light as to whether the “rake”’ in re- 
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creations of the old English broadside, ‘‘The Unfortunate Rake,”’ may be a female. 
(When the victim is a female, as in two of my versions, the time is usually “one morn. 
ing in May.’’) The tune given here is the usual one, I believe. Others in this group 
include ‘‘The Rolling Stone,” ‘Oh Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie,” “Starving to 
Death on A Government Claim,” “The Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim,” re 
corded for the Library of Congress, and “‘Strawberry Roan.” 

Chapter VI, ‘Songs of the Civil War,” contains an introduction that throws much 
light on this neglected field. The outstanding song in the group, perhaps, is “I’m a 
Good Old Rebel” (three versions). Tunes A and C are almost the same, but version 
A has six more stanzas. The variations (and similarities) in these two texts might be 
shown by quoting the last stanzas of each 


(A) An’ I don’t want no pardon 
For what I was an’ am, 
I won’t be reconstructed, 
An’ I do not give a damn. 


(C) Yes, I’m glad I’m a good old rebel, 
Hat, boots, coat and all, 
I won’t be reconstructed, 
No sir, not at all. 


(Version C was recorded for the Library of Congress.) I don’t know how many of 
these songs are generally known, although my father sang both ‘‘In Eighteen Hundred 
and Sixty-One” and “The Year of Jubelo,”” and I have a West Virginia version of 
“Brother Green.” 

Chapter VII contains fifty-four songs, of which only a few are familiar to me. My 
father sang similar versions of ‘Jump Jim Crow,” “‘Went to the River,”’ “‘Uncle Ned,” 
“The Old Gray Horse,” ‘One More River,”’ ‘‘History of the World,” and my mother 
has a version of ‘Go Tell Aunty Rhody.” For the missing words of stanza three (p. 
373 of ‘‘History of the World,” my father had it: 


“Cain was a wicked man, becase he killed his brudder.”’ 


I heard ‘“‘Whistling Rufus” on an old cylinder record, when I was a child, and have 
since obtained a fairly complete West Virginia version. The tune is the same as Mr. 
Randolph's. 

A chapter on “Songs of Temperance,’’ containing thirty-six numbers, concludes 
the volume. Perhaps the best known songs given are ‘‘Father, Dear Father, Come 
Home with Me Now,” “The Drunkard’s Lone Child,” ‘Don’t Go Out Tonight, My 
Darling,’’ and “Lips That Touch Liquor Shall Never Touch Mine.” I was pleased to 
find ‘‘The Drunkard’s Hell’’ since a Missouri woman had asked me to locate a com- 
plete version, which her preacher nephew could sing in church. I have always been 
fond of temperance songs and have a small collection of my own—mostly from old 
scrap books. There seems to be little variation in melody, because, as Mr. Randolph 
says, they all come down from temperance hymnals. 

The photographs of the singers, comprising eight men and two women, add much to 
the general attractiveness of the volume and enhance one’s appreciation of the songs 
sung by these colorful bearers of oral tradition. 

Volume III is divided into two sections, humorous songs and play-party songs. In 
spite of the Ozark hillman’s prejudice against non-serious songs, there is probably no 
better representation of songs, ‘In Lighter Vein,” than these. Some of the best known 
old favorites are: “Paper of Pins,’ ‘“‘Sourwood Mountain,” “Little Brown Jug,” 
“She Won't Get Up,” (Whistle, Daughter, Whistle), ‘Rhye Whiskey,” ‘Springfield 
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Mountain,”’ “‘Old Father Grimes,”’ “‘The Courting Cage,” “I Wish I Was Single 
Again,” “Old Woman, Old Woman” (“The Deaf Woman's Courtship”), etc. Some 
interesting tunes and texts not usually included in collections are: ‘‘The Little Black 
Mustache,” “‘The Old Maid’s Song,” “I’m Dying for Some One to Love Me,”’ “Put- 
ting on the Style,” ‘“‘The Tune the Old Cow Died On,” “I Love Little Willie,” “I 
Know a Boarding House,” ‘‘Granny’s Old Arm Chair,” ‘‘We’re All Dodging,” ‘“‘Fond 
of Chewing Gum,”’ etc. 

There are a number of intriguing stanzas of little-known versions, variations in 
wordings and tunes, and illuminating footnotes. ‘‘Bryan O’Lynne”’ has four verses, 
three of which, I believe, are comparatively unknown. The second stanza is striking. 


Bryan O’Lynn had no shirt to his back 
’Twas easy to borrow an old ‘tater sack, 
He puckered the 'tater sack under his chin, 
It'll answer for ruffles, says Bryan O’Lynn. 


















One interesting verse of ‘‘Liza Jane,’’ (A), (May Kennedy McCord’s version) is in- 
cluded in Howard Richardson’s play, ‘‘Dark of the Moon,” but is otherwise not gener- 
ally known, I believe. 






I wish I was an apple 
A-hangin’ on a tree, 

And every time my true-love passed 
She'd take a bite of me. 










The excellent text and tune of ‘“‘Rolly Trudrum,” A (I must and I will Get Married), 
is Mrs. McCord’s version also. ‘“‘I Married Me a Wife’’ has a fine tune—entirely dif- 
ferent from the North Missouri version. Mr. Randolph’s notes on the songs are al- 
ways gems of information and interest. The three pages of notes introducing ‘‘The 
Arkansas Traveler,’”’ including the dialogue and fiddle tune, probably rank first in 
this collection, with those of ‘‘The Hound Dog Song” and ‘“‘The Girl With the Water- 
fall” as close seconds. 

Because of the approaching extinction of play-party songs, even in the Ozarks, 
unusual interest attaches to Mr. Randolph’s observations concerning this once flour- 
ishing American social institution. Some of the best known play-party games have 
been handed down through school games and songs and include: ‘‘Skip to My Lou,” 
“The Miller Boy,” ‘‘Weevily Wheat,” ‘Old Dan Tucker,” ‘‘Pig in the Parlor,” 
“Green Gravel,’’ ‘‘King William Was King James’s Son,’”’ ‘‘The Needle’s Eye,” 
“Loupy Lou,” ‘“‘London Bridge is Falling Down,” etc. In keeping with the vicissitudes 
of popular tradition there is some duplication of tunes as, for example, “‘Skip to My 
Lou,” and “‘Four in the Middle” (second tune); also, ‘‘Pig in the Parlor,’”’ and ‘“‘We’ll 
All Go Down to Rowser.”’ Substitutions are likely to occur in a situation where the 
players and spectators furnish their own music by singing, hand-clapping, etc., as 
Mr. Randolph points out. 
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Tatkon erzdhlt. Zigeunermiarchen und -Geschichten. By Carl Herman Tillhagen. 
(Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 293.) 
This German translation of the Swedish Taikon berdttar' should make this impor- 
tant collection more readily available to students of the folk tale. Johan Dimitri- 







1 See my review, JA F, 60 (1947), 191-192. 
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Taikon is a Swedish Gypsy who spent most of his early life outside of Sweden. He 
traveled over Russia from Baku in the southeast to Arkhangelski in the northwest, 
visited the Balkans, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, and Finland, 
and spent several years in Norway. For the last thirty years he has lived in Sweden, 
his native land. Since Taikon can neither read nor write, he has learned tales only by 
hearing them. He speaks Romany, Swedish, Russian, and Finnish and can make him- 
self understood in French, German, and Hungarian. In addition to these unusual 
linguistic abilities, he has remarkable skill as a storyteller. The 250 tales that Till. 
hagen has taken down from his lips represent the largest body of folk narrative re- 
corded from the telling of a single person. This collection of Taikon’s tales is, there- 
fore, a major contribution to our knowledge of folk tales in general and of Gypsy 
tales in particular.? Tillhagen points out in his excellent notes that Taikon has pre- 
served several tales that have been only rarely noted elsewhere. The format and jl- 
lustrations of the German edition are very attractive. It will doubtless lead those who 
read it to consult the richer Swedish collection with more tales and more notes. We 
hope that Tillhagen will soon print more of Taikon’s tales. 





ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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